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THE CROWN 
symbol of the reigning family in rayons 


Miss BLANEY is ladies’ underwear buyer at the Grand Leader 

. Mr. Eckstein is her merchandise manager. Both are keen 
retailers till it comes to rayon. Then their buying-sense goes 
haywire. For... alas! ... all garments of this man-made fiber 
look so exactly “alike that it’s almost impossible to distinguish 
between the good, bad and indifferent. 

The Viscose Company, manufacturers of over half of the 
rayon yarn produced in this country (all sold under the trade- 
name, Crown Brand), was first to offer retailers a definite 
means of knowing good merchandise made of good rayon yarn. 

Through their Quality-Control Plan, they lined up over a 
hundred leading fabric and garment manufacturers who agreed 
to identify with Crown labels all their merchandise made of this 
yarn and in conformation to quality specifications approved by 
a bureau of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

An extensive schedule of color pages in trade journals tells 
the retail world, month by month, the latest news of this Crown- 
jabeled merchandise and exactly where to get it. Advertising 
Headquarters believes in being swift and specific. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Making the Born Salesman 
a Better Salesman 


Can Industry, Under Present Needs, Learn a Valuable Lesson from the 
Old Time Drummer? 


By D. A. Merriman 


Vice-President and General Manager of Sales, American Steel & Wire Company 


ROM the earliest days of com- 

mercial history, the successful 
silesman has been “born to the 
road.” He has had to have some- 
thing that could not be acquired, 
but that could be cultivated, di- 
rected and improved. 

Take, if you will, the lowly ped- 
lr who, in merchandising his 
wares to the user direct, was re- 
quired to match his skill against 
the bargaining instinct of the en- 
tire countryside. He did not learn 
his trade from a sales manual or 
operate under the instructions of 
a sales manager; the fundamental 
essentials of his success were a 
knowledge of human nature and a 
stout sales heart. 

The old-time “drummer” was of 
the same distinct sales type, al- 
though obviously using entirely 
different tactics. He was gifted 
in the art of meeting people, mak- 
ing friends and in building good- 
will for the house he represented. 
Of so-called scientific sales ap- 
proach he knew little or nothing. 
Yet, by sheer force of personality 
and enthusiasm, he moved huge 
volumes of merchandise. He may 
never have heard of psychology as 
such, but he was a past master in 
its application. 

I would not have the salesman 
of today called a drummer. The 
term salesman is more in keeping 
with the dignity of his position and 
the importance of the function he 
performs. But I would have every 
salesman a drummer in the sense 


that a born affinity for salesman- 
ship is his. This accomplished, 
training can be added and then you 
have a real salesman. 

The way to sell goods is to sell 
them. We have to move pretty 
fast in selling, too, these days. 
Competition is ever on the alert— 
particularly when, strictly speak- 
ing, there is not enough business 
to go around. Therefore, if there 
is any undue delay in an individual 
or an industry “finding” himself or 
itself, he or it is likely to be forced 
back in the procession, never to get 
up near the front again. This is 
why I say that any method which 
reduces the percentage of misfits in 
a selling staff or that shortens the 
preliminary training period, is a dis- 
tinct benefit to business as a whole. 

The American Steel & Wire 
Company, accepting the foregoing 
thesis without equivocation, bases 
its selling activities on the princi- 
ple that “salesmen are born’; also 
that they are made better by train- 
ing and instruction. We believe 
the hiring of a candidate for a 
permanent position on our selling 
staff is one of the most vital items 
in all the activities of our com- 
pany. We think that the finding is 
more important than the training. 
Selling skill may be acquired, in 
a machine-like way, by any man 
who has sufficient mental capacity 
to absorb instruction. But the real 
salesman is the one who has his 
ability born with him. Men of 
that type are not overly hard to 
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find either. There are plenty of 
them, the rather general impression 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In selecting men for special sales 
training, prior to actual service in 
the field, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, therefore, singles 
out the sales type, those who have 
natural sales ability. Here is the 
simple and workable standard we 
apply in making our selections: A 
man who can assimilate instruction 
resultfully and thus ascend to the 
heights of salesmanship is one who 
could do a pretty fair job of sell- 
ing without any instruction. It 
works pretty much the same way 
as does advertising. An accepted 
tenet of merchandising is that un- 
less a commodity or a line has 
within itself the capacity to suc- 
ceed without advertising, it cannot 
succeed with it. 

More often than not, the natural 
born salesman is a diamond in the 
rough. He needs the finishing and 
polishing that only a specifically 
developed sales training can pro- 
vide. Unlike the drummer, he is 
required to talk convincingly on 
each and every product that he 
handles, and to specialize in the 
sales of related products. He is 
also required to have a definite 
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as a thorough understayy. 
ing Of policy and regy} 
tion. A well-planned trai: 
ing and educational prograr, 
is essential to his success ; 
actual service T 

rom experience, the 
American Steel & Wire 
Company has concluded that 
sales training, to be effective 
must be thorough. Accord. 
ingly, we assume the pos. 
tion of teacher in its broad. 
est sense, giving to each 
candidate a complete educa- 
tion in product and method 
and practical training in the 
conduct of business and ser- 
vice to the customer. 

The first step is very 
logically one of acquainting 
the salesman with the prod- 
ucts of the company, His 
initial “text books” include 
a complete set of the com- 
pany’s educational books and cata- 
logs, which describe and illustrate 
the various products and their 
practical application. This study 
is supplemented by careful inspec- 
tion of the finished products, and 
in a reasonably short time the can- 
didate is ready for a trip through 
the mills. 

The advance product-education 
he has received has prepared him 
for this first-hand study of the 
manufacturing methods employed 
His curiosity has been aroused and 
he is eager to see the wheels g 
round—to observe the products in 
their various stages of manufac 
ture. 

Having studied the goods in 
their finished form, he is better 
able to grasp the significance of 
each manufacturing operation, and 
the impressions he carries away 
from the mills are of the kind that 
will help him in the field. : 

After completing this portion of 
the educational work, the salesman 
is placed at the pricing desk to 
become thoroughly familiar with 
the pricing of commodities, writ- 
ing of orders and the handling ot 
details incidental to the prompt de- 
livery of goods ordered. 

At the pricing desk he gets the 
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COMMISSION 
FOR DROUGHT 


Sotedok 


“THE old hose got a tough 
workout last summer,” says Bill 
Jenkins to his Dad. “If it 
doesn’t rain this summer she’ll 
hardly stand the strain. Did you 
notice that Kline’s are ain a 
sale on garden hose. 

When you really eet down 
and examine it, family buying is 
aco-operative proposition. That 
is, Dad pays the bills, but every- 
body takes a hand in suggesting 
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things to buy. And when there’s 
a boy of high-school age, you 
can count on him to do a skil- 
ful job of leg-pulling in behalf 
of the things he decides his 
family needs. 


In the first place, he has a 
nose for news of modern goods 
and services. In the second 
place, he knows the holes in the 
sales-resistance of his folks. 
And last but not least — he’s a 
boy, with a boy’s unbounded 
energy, enthusiasm and persis- 
tence in following out a line of 
attack, 


You could use a few thousand 
salesmen like that, working in 
your behalf. Here are over 
700,000 of them — 85% of high- 
school age or older — regular 
readers of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Take your story to them in a 
straight line, in the one maga- 
zine they call their own. July 
forms close May 10th. 
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YOUTH'S COMPANION Founded 
American boy 
Detroit Michigan 
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“feel” of the steel and wire busi- 
ness, coming in contact with gen- 
eral sales problems and the routine 
of service that are so essential to 
the building of a satisfied clientele. 

In this work he has the complete 
co-operation of the entire organi- 
zation. The doors of all executive 
offices are open to him at all times. 
He is carefully coached on com- 
pany policy. He enjoys direct con- 
tact with sales managers of all 
divisions of the organization and 
receives the benefit of their experi- 
enced counsel in matters pertain- 
ing to the sale and practical ap- 
plication of the various products. 

The wide scope of the company’s 
manufacturing operation demands 
that each salesman be a specialist 
in the sale of a group of related 
products, as well as an_ efficient 
general line salesman. His train- 
ing is guided accordingly, with 
major study required on those 
products he is expected to sell in 
largest volume. 

No less important than this 
training and education is the 
schooling he receives in the vital 
matter of company policy toward 
customer and competitor. The 
value of advertising, promotion 
and general publicity is of interest 
to salesmanship—and educating and 
keeping salesmen informed of 
these activities becomes an impor- 
tant part of the educational pro- 


gram. It is fully realized that 
advertising is a definite part of 
merchandising and is_ therefore 


closely allied to all problems of 
selling. 
No Specific Code 


Although given no specific code 
of ethics, he understands thor- 
oughly he is never to misrepresent 
or mislead a customer on prices, 
market conditions, or any other 
phase of business. He also under- 
stands that he is never to under- 
mine the products or personnel of 
competition, and that under no con- 
dition is he to attempt to effect 
cancellation of a competitive order 
by unfair tactics. 

Following this carefully planned 
and thorough course of education 
and training, he is teamed up 


with an experienced man in the field, 
and then assigned to a regular ter- 
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ritory. This procedure is but an- 
other step in the program of build. 
ing confidence in the individual, at 
the same time giving him the bene- 
fit of an experienced handling oj 
day-to-day problems in the field 

Once on his regular territory, the 
salesman is by no means left to 
his own—to sink or swim. He js 
made to feel from the very begin- 
ning that the entire organization 
is willing at all times to help him 
in the solution of his problems. 
We also are very much interested 
in the personal welfare of indi- 
viduals who serve us. The result 
is a warm and mutual feeling of 
good-will and friendship. The 
company realizes that it has made 
a definite investment, and that diyi- 
dends will be returned in propor- 
tion to the effort expended in his 
behalf. 

This open house 
many advantages. It establishes 
a most friendly relationship. It 
creates unquestioned confidence in 
the quality of our products, fair- 
ness of prices and the constant 
effort for prompt and efficient ser- 
vice. It demonstrates in no uncer- 
tain terms the value of team work 
and team play in business. 

In fashioning our educational 
program we keep always in mind 
the thought that the actual physi- 
cal selling of merchandise, pre- 
eminently important though it is, 
is only one part of the successful 
salesman’s work. He is our am- 
bassador to the trade; he is out 
where our goods are being sold 
to the consumer and put into prac- 
tical use. Hence, he _ inevitably 
learns some things about the com- 
pany and its products that even 
the executives do not know. He 
tells us these things; he teaches 
us as we have taught him. 

Inasmuch as he is a _ specialty 
salesman and directly concerned 
with the performance of his com- 
pany’s products under all condi- 
tions, he is consulted from time to 
time with regard to such manufac- 
turing changes as may be contem- 
plated. No article of merchandise, 
however good, is perfect, and in 
the continual striving toward per- 
fection (just as soon as we think 
our goods and our methods are 100 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 
am sll 





Retail Sales in 


Greater Milwaukee 


ETAIL sales in Milwaukee, according to 

preliminary reports of the Distribution 
Census, amount to $347,422,233 annually or 
$2,580 per family. 


Retail business in the immediate suburbs of 
10,000 or more population in Milwaukee county 
is shown below with population and Milwaukee 
Journal circulation for each: 











Retail Family Journal Circulation 

Suburb Sales Population Daily Sunday 
West Allis $14,772,822 7,076 5,376 5,523 
Wauwatosa 7,659,743 4,808 4,074 4,781 
South Milwaukee 3,953,658 2,185 1,100 1,188 
Cudahy 3,401,885 2,170 1,012 1,046 
Shorewood 2,663,317 3,264 2,515 3,200 
Total Suburbs $32,451,425 19,503 14,077 15,738 





Schedules in The Journal reach 85 per cent of 
the above $380,000,000 buying power. Use this 
paper alone, eliminate the wasteful duplication 
of split schedules and sell a maximum volume 
of goods in this market at a minimum cost. 


E MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


VFriRs tT BY M E RIT 

















Read in More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Homes! 
———— ee ————O—EOEee 
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The Ball and Bottle Test is featured in 
the newspaper advertising and demonstrated at service stations of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana . . . The speed of each ball as 


it drops to the bottom of the oil in the bottle shows the heaviness 


of the oil . . . The less speed the heavier the oil . . . A simple and 


conclusive proof of the quality of the new motor oil that is as heavy 


after a thousand miles of driving as the day it was put in the crankcase. 
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A BALL iN 
A BOTTLE 








More often than not, it seems 
to us, the job of advertising is to make 
the complex simple, to make the dull 
exciting, to exchange skilful words for 
facts from which there is no escape. 
When a highly technical «selling story” 
is brought to the point where it can be 
demonstrated by a dramatic turn of 
the wrist—the advertiser is ready to 


do business with the public. 





McCANN-ERICKSON 


NewYork - Chicago ~- Cleveland - Sanfrancisco - Denver - Seattle - Los Angeles 
Toronto - (Montreal - Vancouver - Winnipeg - London - Paris - Frankfort, 0. M. 











A Score Card for Advertisements 


An Attempt to Provide a Form upon Which the Most Important Com- 


ponent Parts of an Advertisement May Be Evaluated 


By D. E. Robinson 


Of the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 





SUPPOSE everyone _ profes- 

sionally interested in advertis- 
ing has, at one time or another, 
sought to develop some yardstick 
by which advertisements might be 
measured. 

Beef cattle on the hoof are 
scored and their owners win beau- 
tiful silver cups because of what 





te be Scored 


the score card tells. Dairy cows 
pass in parade while experts note 
their fine points and total them up 
on a score form. Not to be hu- 
morous, but merely because the 
observation seems entirely perti- 
nent, bathing beauties risk their 
claim to pulchritude to the dangers 
of the score card in the hands of 
the susceptible male. 

Will anyone say that even the 
most intricate advertisement pre- 
sents greater difficulties to the ex- 
pert judge than the steer, the milch 
cow or the bathing beauty ? 

Yet, until Mr. Chapple, in 
Printers’ INK for March 26, 
1931,* came forward with a yard- 
stick to measure advertisements, 
no one, so far as I know, has sug- 
gested a score card for advertis- 
ing. Mr. Chapple’s courageous ac- 
tion has given me the confidence 
I needed to pull out of my files 
some material I experimented 
with some two years ago. This 
was in the form of a score card, 


*“A Yardstick to Judge Advertising,” 
by Bennett Chapple, vice-president, The 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
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a somewhat more elaborate one 
than Mr. Chapple’s. It was the re. 
sult of an attempt to provide a 
form upon which the most im. 
portant component parts of an ad- 
vertisement could be evaluated, 
With some trepidation I describe 
it below: 

First rule a sheet of paper as 





Arrest 





shown above. List the advertise- 
ments to be judged in the first 
column. Then check for each ad- 
vertisement the rank you give each 
component part. For instance, if 
you consider the headline good, 
put a check mark in the first col- 
umn under “Headlines.” If it is 
only fair, put your check in the 
second column and if it is poor, 
check the third column. Consider 
each part across the table for each 
advertisement. In case there is 
no headline, skip this part of the 
table. If there is no illustration, 
skip this part, etc. Under color, 
check “yes” for color and “no” 
if the advertisement is black and 
white. 

To get your score, assign a 
value of three to all check marks 
in the “good” column, a value of 
two to all in the “fair” columns, 
and a value of one to all the “poor” 
columns. Under color, score two 
points for “yes” and none for 
“no.” Then add your scores. 

In making your decision on each 
point, consider such factors as the 
following : 
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Only Through The News 
Can You Reach These 
Detroit People 


T IS not enough that 
The Detroit News has 
the largest circulation 
week days or Sunday 
in Michigan. That is 

not the reason why it carries 
practically as much advertising 
asall other Detroit papers com- 
bined. The reason back of the 
advertisers’ preference is the 
character of The Detroit News, 
itself. Built to reach the homes 
and for family reading, The 
Detroit News has for 58 years 
been the guide of Detroit’s sub- 


stantial citizens—wage-earners 
and employers alike—who want 
a newspaper for its news and 
information. As a result, The 
News enters the homes of De- 
troit as an essential part of the 
day’s program. Substantial De- 
troiters of every income level 
believe in The News and its 
contents. Your advertising in 
The News has the advantage 
of both reader interest and read- 
er confidence. Add to that, com- 
plete coverage and you have 
Detroit’s most effective adver- 
tising medium. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 








Headline : 
Legibility 
Length 
Position 
Interest to reader 
Relevancy 
Pleasingness 
Appeal 
Timeliness 
Clearness 
Does it state some vital point of 

the advertisement? 


Illustration: 
Appeal 
Timeliness 
Interest to reader 
Illustrative? 
Clear 
Relevancy 
Artistic qualities 
Pleasing meaning 
Does it picture product? 


Layout: 
Artistic 
Powerful 
Attention value 
Does it hang together? 
Appropriate 
Original 


Action: 
Is there suggested action? ; 
Does the advertisement move? 


Copy: 
Clearness 
Conciseness 
Sincerity 
Interesting 
Plausible 
Appropriate tone 
Appropriate diction 
Convincing 


Typography: 
Legibility 
Appropriateness 
Artistically pleasing 


é {ppeal: 
Appropriate 
Strong—does it involve 
mental instinct or habit? 


funda- 


Color . 
Is color used? 


I realize that many objections 
can be urged against the above 
score card. I can urge many my- 
self. I do not present it as a per- 
fect or finished job but merely 
with the thought that it might 
arouse some interest and discussion 
that may result in something worth 
while. 

On the other hand, the score 
card just as it is has some virtue. 
I tried it out on nineteen maga- 
zine advertisements with wonder- 
fully gratifying results. Shortly 
after shaping it up, I had occasion 
to test the attention and memory 
value of nineteen advertisements 
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of nineteen different manufactur. 
ers. Before making the test, | 
scored each advertisement, using 
the form described above. The 
tests used were the regular recal} 
and memory tests. They are thor- 
oughly standardized and entirely 
reliable. ‘ 

After the tests were completed, 
I compared the ranks of the ad- 
vertisements as determined by the 
test with the ranks as determined 
by the score card. First place was 
designated by “1,” second place by 
“2” and so on. The comparisons 
were as follows: 


Recall 
and Memory Score Card 
Advertisement Test Rank Rank 

A 1 2 
B 2 1 
a 3 3 
D 4 a 
E 5 5 
F 6 6 
G 7 7 
H 8 8 
I 9 12 
J 10 15 
K 11 10 
L 12 19 
M 13 9 
N 14 11 
oO 15 13 
P 16 16 
O 17 14 
L 18 17 

19 18 


The results above show a high 
degree of agreement. If we worked 
out the correlation of the two 
methods, using the rank difference 
method we arrive at the astonish- 
ingly high figure of +.89. If the 
correlation were +1 it would mean 
complete agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the 
cight advertisements listed as best 
by the recall and memory tests are 
the same as the first eight as de- 
termined by the score card method. 


Gotham Hosiery to Lennen & 


Mitchell 


The a. Silk Hosiery Company, 
Inc., New York, Gotham Gold Stripe 
and Onyx hosiery, has appointed Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Paul Ryan to Direct Shell 


Petroleum Advertising 
Paul Ryan, formerly manager of the 
technical products department of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, 
has been appointed advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 
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LORIDA’S Ship of State rides smoothly 
again; storm clouds in the past, fair weather 
ahead. 

Recently Roger Babson referred to banking 
conditions in Florida as the best in the. country. 

A writer in “Collier’s” referred to Florida as 
being two years ahead of the rest of the coun- 
try on the return road to prosperity. 

These ex parte statements are well supported 
by the $500,000,000 annual income of this su- 
perior market, and advertisers can readily learn 
how conditions have “eased” through the respon- 
siveness they find from readers of “Florida’s 
Foremost Newspaper.” 
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ores Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago... Philadelphia... Los Angeles ... San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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A GREAT NEWSPAPER is the run. 
ning record of history as it js 
made. The whole world is the 
source of its vivid and accurate 
chronicle of events. Neither dis. 
tance nor remoteness retard the 
swiftness of its mission. Today 
—eternally today—is its challeng. 
ing inspiration. 











Its development is more thana 
chapter in this nation’s amazing 
progress. It is an integral part of 
it! Through all periods, under all conditions, the truly great 
newspaper has been so close to the moving procession that 
today it walks and lives with all classes . . . talks the language 
of each, voices the changing viewpoints of the times . . . is in- 
herently youthful, yet basically sound. Always a leader, always 
the counsellor of leaders, yet the distinguishing characteristic 
of a great newspaper is its companionship with the multitudes. 
Talking their language, reflecting and shaping their habits, 
satisfying their interests, it is part of their lives. 





The result of this confidence and comradeship is an inti- 
macy and understanding that make the great newspaper 4 
daily and active influence in millions of lives. Its readers look 
to it as a basic necessity and as the guide in determining their 
wide range of habits. Nothing can take the place of the news- 
paper. Nothing can parallel its purpose or approach its sphere 
of service. Its position is distinct and secure. 
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The sphere of its service is bounded only by the area of its 








influence. The very fact that this influence is concentrated, in 
every instance, upon an important market is significant in 
these unusual economic times. The flexibility and instant 
facility of the great newspaper give it immediate effectiveness. 


Business executives can fix a policy and a few hours later 
it is known where they want it known. One market can be 
selected and a sales effort concentrated there. A thousand 
markets can be approached with the same ease and speed. In 
modern-day business the great newspapers stand in readiness 
as shock troops to spring a commercial advance on one front 
or along the whole line of American life! 

It is in the newspaper people look for what they want to 
know—and what they want to buy. Here they expect and accept 
advertising as mews that directly fills their needs and satisfies 
their desires. Their response to this advertising is immediate. 

These millions of people believe that TODAY is the day of 
action. Now is the moment of acceptance. The great news- 
paper is the only friend that can tell them immediately—today 
—where and how and what to buy of today’s greater value. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


One of a series of advertisements appearing in metropolitan newspapers 
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The Battle for Outlets 


Getting New Outlets Is No Longer More Important Than Holding 


Those 


Already 


Gained 


As Told to Don Gridley by 


Harry J. Winsten 


sident, 


Vice-Pr 


S business emerges with in- 

f\ creasing rapidity from the era 
of hit-or-miss distribution to the 
era of planned distribution, the 
problems with which we must cope 
are becoming more clearly defined. 
We see, unless we are looking into 
the past, that we are in the midst 
of a terrific marketing struggle, a 
battle for outlets. 

It seems to me that unfortu- 
nately even today, too many man- 
agement officials are looking back- 
ward, are still filled with the 
pioneer spirit, are still imbued with 
the flag-waving attitude that the 
whole United States is the “land 
of opportunity.” 

With this type of management 
it's sell here, there, wherever there 
are orders to be had. If these ex- 
ecutives’ sales maps could be spotted 
by outlets over the country, the 
resulting picture would be sad to 
study, not only from the standpoint 
of actual intensified coverage, but 
also the character of outiets chosen 
for the distribution of thei prod- 
ucts. 

In addition, you still find too 
many instances where the sales 
manager sits at one desk, while the 
advertising manager is far removed 
at another desk with both of them 
looking at the distribution prob- 
lem from entirely different view- 
points—operating for different ob- 
jectives. What chance have they 
in this battle for outlets against 
the organization with a marketing 
head who is in charge of all the 
various branches of distribution, 
who combines selling strategy with 
advertising plans which are thor- 
oughly comprehensive and actuated 
by a single aim based upon careful 
study and sound foresight? 

However, let me return to the 
hattle for outlets and explain what 
I mean by the term and find out its 
important relation to sales and ad- 
vertising, to marketing plans. 





Hadden & Company, Inc. 


(Advertising Agency) 


In order that I may not go too 
far afield I want to hold this dis- 
cussion to our distribution prob- 
lems as related to advertising. 
Twenty-five years ago, the sales- 
man or drummer arrived in, let us 
say, Peoria, Ill. He called upon 
his logical outlet, the jobber in 
his territory, perhaps sold him, 
perhaps not, but in any case, after 
he had satisfied himself that he had 
“covered the territory” he went on 
to Des Moines or Omaha, his next 
call, to sell another jobber. 

In his possession he had a won- 
derful portfolio, a precious adver- 
tising broadside with bewildering 
circulation figures, reproductions 
of magazine front covers, fac- 
similes of page advertisements and, 
above all, a splendid argument how 
at least four out of five families in 
the United States—but I need go 
no further. We all knew that port- 
folio. 

A little later, here and there, we 
find salesmen going “direct” to the 
retailer, covering the field care- 
fully, but still carrying the same 
type of advertising portfolio. 
About this time, we heard of 
maps, colored tacks, card indexes, 
etc. These were the tools of the 
sales manager who was _ particu- 
larly interested in reports from the 
field in answer to his letters which 
asked: “Why no orders or reports 
on Clarinda, Iowa, or Carthage, 
Missouri?” The advertising man- 
ager also wanted a report from the 
same salesman—‘Reaction to our 
national advertising’—“Did you 
show him coupons, inquiries, etc., 
about our merchandise in his com- 
munity ?” 

Most salesmen, advertising man- 
agers and sales managers were 
talking “consumer demand” and, in 
the majority of cases, honestly be- 
lieved that sales to outlets were 
largely due to the promise of con- 
sumer demand and also, that most 
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outlets were actually feeling defi- 
nitely the tremendous effect of 
their advertising campaigns. 

Was it any wonder that the own- 
ers of their outlets were bewil- 
dered? The promised depletion of 
stock, the predicted turnover, did 
not materialize. Business _ still 
needed plenty of work on the part 
of the retailer. Merchants excus- 
ably became very skeptical. 

To go back to the meetings of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers of some years ago, look at 
the programs and the subjects dis- 
cussed. “How much do you pay 
for electros? When do you buy 
lantern slides? Is the moving pic- 
ture trailer worth while?” These 
and other subjects were occupying 
the attention of the advertising ex- 
ecutives at that time. 

Soon, however, the subjects be- 
gan to. change. Distribution- 
minded executives began to talk in 
terms of surveys, research, field 
work, market investigations, bud- 
gets, graphs, trends, selective dis- 
tribution, franchises, concentration, 
chains, buying groups; an entirely 
different terminology. 

Today, we do not hear so much 
about “national coverage.” The 
sales and advertising managers 
must work shoulder to shoulder, 
zone by zone, territory by territory, 
city by city, for one major purpose 
—to gain proper outlets for their 
products and to hold them against 
the constant efforts for displace- 
ment by competition. By displace- 
ment I do not mean complete dis- 
placement, rather that which takes 
place when the other fellow begins 
to edge in, due to the fact that 
there is not quite so much room on 
the shelf or display floor for your 
products. 

I have been talking, of course, 
about the manufacturer who is al- 
ready established. How about the 
manufacturer who is just breaking 
in, whose merchandise does not 
have even consumer acceptance? 
What is his place in the battle for 
outlets ? 

What good will it do him to ad- 
vertise nationally when out of 
12,000 good outlets he has only 
1,200 scattered in various parts of 
the country? Perhaps only five 
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out of his thirty salesmen are out 
of the red on any fair sales cost 
basis. ’ He is faced with the prob- 
lem of rapid outlet turnover. 

Let’s be more specific. Let's take 
Davenport, Iowa. The manu fac- 
turer’s salesman goes to the leading 
department store and wants it to 
take on his line of hosiery. The 
store has six brands already, in ad- 
dition to its own, and is thinking 
seriously of throwing out two. It 
has decided to concentrate and says 
frankly that it wants more turn- 
overs and less left-overs. The sales- 
man goes to the next best store 
and finds the same policy and so on 
to the third worth-while outlet. He 
turns to the fourth outlet and finds 
that the credit manager won't pass 
the account. Well, that’s hosiery, 
but it’s also radio, or almost any 
electrical specialty-or a hardware 
item, or a food product, or a prod- 
uct selling to drug stores. 


Battle Affects Even Established 


Manufacturers 


Of course, the manufacturer who 
is just breaking in has this problem 
highly intensified. However, the 
battle for outlets affects the estab- 
lished manufacturer just as keenly. 

For instance, he may have 10,000 
Class A outlets which he has built 
up after years of effort. Suddenly, 
a large organization which has 
never made a product to compete 
with his, decides to add to its line 
Perhaps, on the whole, it has done 
much more advertising for its 
trade name than he has ever done 
and it lets its new product ride in 
on the wave of the consumer ac- 
ceptance which it has built for its 
trade name. Suddenly, the first 
manufacturer begins to find the 
new product edging him out of his 
Class A outlets. He is forced to 
go to Class B outlets which he has 
formerly not considered suitable 
for his products and in which other 
products are already strongly en- 
trenched. He finds himself forced 
to use these outlets or none at all. 
I mention this as just one phase 
of the situation which has taken 
place in several industries, particu- 
larly in the electrical industry. 

Too many manufacturers have 
found profits dwindling because, in 
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the battle for outlets, they are not 
applying advertising or marketing 
principles properly. They are find- 
ing that they are losing out in a 
national battle and yet they will 
not retreat in order to consolidate 
their position. They do not realize 
that they might better be satisfied 
with less territorial activities while 
they cover more effectively the 
smaller territories. 

I trust that nothing that I have 
said will be construed to be a 
sweeping condemnation of national 
coverage in itself. There are 
many companies with the resources 
and the merchandising brains to 
do a national job and do it well. 
However, a study of the success of 
these companies will show that 
they have never spread themselves 
too thinly or have gone ahead to 
new territories until they had con- 
solidated themselves thoroughly in 
old territories. One of the essen- 
tials for national success is the 
ability to hold old outlets while 
gaining new outlets. 

Expansion, dominance, mass pro- 
duction, mass selling; all have a 
place in the scheme of distribution 
but right now in the terrific fight 
for outlets, the wise philosophers 
are counseling: “Don't eel out 
too thinly. Remember Alexander 
and Napoleon both tried to cover 
too much territory.” They believe 
that there are three kinds of dis- 
tribution; national, semi-national, 
and territorial. They say that a 
manufacturer had better be sure he 
is in A-1 fighting trim if he goes 
out for the national championship. 

The battle for outlets is putting 
a new premium on ability and is 
showing the futility of that type of 
advertising brain which looks upon 
the business as a “game.” Stunt 
advertising won't gain very much 
ground in the battle for outlets. 
The bright young man, ungrounded 
in fundamentals, subject to flashes 
of genius, finds himself today 
forced to take off his coat and 
work in his shirt sleeves, forced to 
get back to fundamentals and to 
work from them. He finds that 
mere smartness is not of much help 
when he faces the conditions so 
ably outlined by Dean Donham in 
his splendid contribution to our 
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solutions to our business difficul- 
ties, his recently published book, 
‘Business Adrift.” 

The battle for outlets is bound 
to increase in bitterness. As more 
and more companies realize that 
the good old days of quick distri- 
bution are over, they are going to 
use all their skill in consolidating 
their positions. The true test of 
management during the next few 
years will be in its ability to hold 
against competition its own sector 
in the battlefield. 


California Fruit Exchange to 
9. 7 

Lord & Thomas and Logan 

The California Fruit Exchange, mar- 
keter of fresh peaches, apricots, plums, 
etc., has placed its advertising account 
with Lord & Thomas and Logan, through 
its San Francisco office. Advertising of 
these California fruits will be concen- 
trated on the “Blue Anchor Brand” and 
will cover Eastern cities. It will be re- 
leased this spring, using newspaper, 
radio, outdoor and business-paper adver- 
tising. 

The California 
affiliated with the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, packer of Sunkist 
citrus fruits, in the use of the same 
car-lot market salesmen. The advertising 
is under the direct supervision of F. W. 
Read, manager of the Exchange’s stand- 
ardization department. Other officials are 
James J. Brennan, president and J. L. 
Nagle, general manager 


Fruit Exchange is 


J. B. Webb, Director of Sales, 


© ar ” 
Detroit “News 

Jefferson B. Webb has been appointed 
director of sales of the Detroit News, 
effective May 1 He has been manager 
of radio station WWJ for the last year. 
As director of sales he will have general 
supervision over the various advertising 
departments of the News and will con- 
tinue his management of the _ radio 
station 


J. R. Hearst, General Man- 
ager, “Cosmopolitan” 


John Randolph Hearst, president of 
Harper's Bazaar and president of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, has been 
appointed general manager of Cosmo- 
politan and vice-president of all remain- 
ing Hearst magazines. He is a son of 
William Randolph Hearst. 


F. M. Gunn, Jr., to Direct 
Kroehler Advertising 


F. M. Gunn, Ir., assistant advertising 
manager of the Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He succeeds Harry 
G. Davis, who has been made general 
manager of the Valentine-Seaver division 
of the Kroehler company. 





OOD old Skippy saved our 

bacon again. Oh yes, he wants 
a five thou raise, of course, it be- 
ing a five hundred thou account 
he thinks he saved. But that’s not 
even another story, it’s the same 
old story. If Skippy had got his 
five thou raise every time he put 
something over and so felt it his 
honest due, he’d now be drawing 
down something like $340,000. 

Seems Atkins (Acme Under- 
wear, you know) has made a great 
discovery. Result of business slump 
and falling off of sales. 

Scene, my office. Present, At- 
kins, Skippy, Eagles, Boss, Bill 
and Groucho. Bill keeping notes. 
(These notes of conferences are 
always kept. If there’s a new 
man on the job he may look 
at them later—otherwise they’re 
filed.) 

Sez Atkins: “I’ve made a dis- 
covery. The power of advertising 
is only suggestive, introductory, 
perhaps to some extent persuasive 
—and still the goods must sell 
themselves.” 

“Splendid!” gushed Boss, “and 
to what does that lead?” 

“In time of panic it leads to im- 
provement. You see we put an 
extra strap on our men’s Panta- 
lettes, improved their quality and 
maintained sales. Every garment 
we improved we maintained sales 
on. Now we are offering the pub- 
lic greater value than before and 
therefore we have the right to 
live and thrive, see?” 

“Good advertising story there,” 
sez Eagles. 

“Fundamental truth,” sez Boss. 

Skippy looks wise and nods. 

“Now,” sez Atkins, all haired 
up with earnestness. Oh boy, but 
that lad is earnest! “I confess 
that I feel that my agency has not 
made the same progress that we 
have. You gentlemen have cur- 
tailed your service, not improved 
it. What valuable strap have you 
added? How by improvement 
have you proven your right to 
live?” Atkins blushed furiously 
at his own daring. 





What Groucho Says 


Skippy Dares Talk to a Client 


20 


“Lousy logic!” exclaims Skippy, 
while Boss nearly faints. This js 
a half million "agen you know. 
“Lousy logic!” he repeats. “Where 
have we curtailed service?” 

“You’ve abandoned your cheni- 
cal laboratory. You've closed your 
experimental sales room. You've 
closed your model kitchen. Yoy 
seem to have given up all desire 
to get close to your clients’ actual 
daily problems. You've cut dow 
your field force of industrial look. 
out men.” 

“Lousy logic again!” says Skippy 
and there seemed to be no reason- 
able way to shut him up or kill 
him. “If a pantie needs a stra 
—put it on. You did that. Ifa 
pantie has too many damned straps 
—take some of ’em off. We did 
that. See! One idea is just as 
progressive as the other.” 

“May be something in that, Mr 
Skippington,” sez Atkins. 

“Sure there is. Ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent of advertising 
is art and copy. Am I right?” 

Then, Boss, seeing a beautifully 
packed avenue ahead, cut loose on 
how, in good times or bad, we ad! 
this or subtract that, experiment 
ing, contriving, studying in every 
way to get the perfect service 
Good story, the first ten times 
you've heard it. Boss took At- 
kins to lunch alone and opened up 
what he calls his soul. 

Next day I happened to lunch 
next booth to Skippy and a friend 
—got a few fragments over the 
partition. “Whole bunch scared 
dumb by this silly Atkins! I told 
him where he got off and made 
him like it, too. Half a million 
half way out the window and I 
pulled it back. Do you know 
where I can get a job? Somebody 
who rates brains over a nickel a 
gross? Mebbe I'll get mine? Say, 
you don’t know our lousy bunch 
Why should Boss pay me when he 
thinks he did it?” 

Why don’t we fire Skippy for 
disloyalty? Skippy disloyal? You 
just knock us to him and see. 

GrRoucHo. 
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Forgive the reverse-English bro- 
mide—it leads so nicely to our 
point. 

In March, 1931, the Chicago 
Evening American's daily aver- 
age circulation was 568,493 cop- 
ies daily—126,162 greater than 
that of the second evening paper. 
Which means that in the judg- 
ment of much the greater por- 
tion of the readers of Chicago's 
two major evening papers, the 
Chicago Evening American is to 
be preferred. 

It is every advertiser's privilege 
to ignore this judgment. But 
whether it is fair to his copy and 
to his sales to do so goes be- 
yond privilege. 

It is every advertiser's obliga- 
tion to his business to 


can 568,493 People 


ALL Be Wrong 


CHICAGO 
EVENING 


make mt fever AMERICA N 


opportunity—and n 

advertiser can do ao in the 
Chicago market without ade- 
quate use of the dominant eve- 
ning, home paper in that market. 


© good newspoper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 


Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: 
RODNEY E. BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 
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“Agency survey shows that 
read The News in 
different way 


ecently a widely known advertising agency was com- 
issioned by an advertiser to make an investigation 
newspaper reading habits in Indianapolis. In a 
tter discussing the findings of the survey, the agency 


ites: 


Dur recent investigation among 1155 typical con- 
gmers in all parts of Indianapolis has shown that 
he Indianapolis News has a remarkable lead on the 
her papers, being read by 4 out of 5 consumers in- 
iewed. 
Apparently the Indianapolis people read The News 
a little different way than they do the other papers. 
msumers reading The News as a shopping guide 
umbered 2 to | over the second paper and 3 to 1 over 
third paper. 


Such outstanding leadership for The News is seldom 
Oparalleled. We feel we were fully justified in recom- 
mending to the client for whom the survey was made 
that they place 100% of their appropriation for Indian- 
apolis in The News.”’ 


Member of the e 100. 000 Group of American Cities 


INDIAI APOLIS NEWS 


Fin Indianapolis for 56 consecutive years 


$$$ 4 


oy 
| 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 








N May 5th, The 

Detroit Free 
Press reaches the 
century mark. 


q 


T isa rare privilege 

indeed for a pub- 
lisher to report the 
rounding out of ahun- 
dred years of public 
service. Still more so, 
when the report 
shows militant activ- 
ity and desire of 
achievement in full 
flower. 


g 


IVE generations 
of Detroiters have 
been influenced in 
their thinking and act- 
ing through the pages 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 
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of The Free Press, 
Five generations of 
local and national 
business have found 
its pages the most 
profitable and con- 
structive route to sell- 
ing through advertis- 
ing in this market. 


gq 


HE coverage of 

nearlyeveryother 
home now offered by 
The Free Press in 
Detroit, provides not 
only adequate pen- 
etration of a market 
without waste, but 
circulation stability 
and buying power of 
first rank for good 
advertising 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Merchandising by Paradox 


Nine Features of a Unique Retail Business 


Gleaned by E. B. Weiss during Conversations with 
N. M. Ohrbach 


President, Ohrbach’s Affiliated Stores, Inc. 


T is hardly likely that there are 

any big ideas for manufacturers 
in an analysis of the basic policies 
that have enabled N. M. Ohrbach 
to build, among others, a store on 
Fourteenth Street, in New York, 
which last year did a business ex- 
ceeded by only a handful of de- 
partment stores. 

So far as most present-day prob- 
lems of manufacturers are con- 
cerned—particularly producers of 
advertised brands—Ohrbach’s ex- 
periences and methods probably 
have little to offer by way of sug- 
gestion. 

Perhaps the only excuse for pub- 
lishing this collection of peculiar 
merchandising anomalies in PRINtT- 
ers’ INK lies in the very fact that 
the methods of this organization 
are so thoroughly different from 
those we are accustomed to hearing 
about. 

And thus, having made my 
apology, should one be necessary, 
permit me now to present, in ex- 
ceedingly boiled down fashion, 
some of the outstanding facts 
gleaned during recent conversa- 
tions with N. M. Ohrbach, presi- 
dent of this unique retailing or- 
ganization. 

* * 

One: Ohrbach’s sells on a price 
basis. Prices are displayed every- 
where. Its mark-up is unbeliev- 
ably low. It is nothing unusual 
for this store to sell at $6.95, 
dresses that were bought for $6.25. 
To incredulous storekeepers who 
wonder how this is done Mr. Ohr- 
bach says: “The answer is the same 
that brokers make when asked how 
they make money on one-eighth of 
a point—it is the volume that 
counts,” 

Two: Despite its remarkably low 
prices, Ohrbach’s does not believe 
in loss leaders. It does not use 
them. What is more, it aims to 
sell every item at a profit. 

Three: However, if an item does 











not move promptly, the price is 
immediately cut. And, in this con- 
nection, the -organization does 
something distinctly unusual in re- 
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Price Is the Main Appeal, Yet Ohr- 
bach’s Advertising Never Mentions 
Specific Prices 


tail circles: It does not feature the 
mark-down on its price tags or 
elsewhere. Every time the price 
on an item is cut, in order to make 
it move, a new tag is made out. To 
the casual eye, there is nothing 
about the tag to indicate that the 
price has been cut. In other 
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words, only one price appears on a 
price tag—the price at which the 
item is being sold that day. Two- 
price tags—a common sight in even 
our largest stores—are not used. 

Mr. Ohrbach’s reasoning, in this 
connection, is interesting. An item, 
he says, is worth only what it will 
sell for. He insists that there is 
no such thing as a comparative 
price. If a dress, for example, has 
to be cut from $10 to $8 in order 
to sell it, then, he claims, its value 
is $8 and the higher figure is 
purely a fictitious value. 

Four: I’ve mentioned that if an 
item doesn't move quickly, no time 
is lost in cutting the price until 
action is secured. Right here, of 
course, is the secret of the success 
of the business. The turnover is 
simply astounding. 

For example, the millinery de- 
partment has a turnover of fifty- 
five times a year. Here are some 
additional turnover figures: Shoe 
department, twelve times ; women’s 
(A) dress department (higher- 
priced dresses), thirty-five times ; 


women’s (B) dress department 
(low-priced dresses), fifty-two 
times; coat department, twenty- 


seven times. 

Five: I was standing inside the 
store, near the a. talking to 
Mr. Ohrbach, on a week-day morn- 
ing. “Those counters near the 
door,” I remarked, “give the store 
entrance a crowded appearance 
that must discourage shoppers. 
Wouldn't it be advantageous to 
have more open space up front?” 

“Those counters were put there 
deliberately to give a crowded ap- 
pearance,” Mr. Ohrbach replied. 
“On Saturday, when the store is 
jammed, we move them elsewhere. 
But on week-days we place them 
near the entrance, and fill them 
with rapid sellers, because we want 
women to crowd around them and 
give the store the appearance of 
being rushed. The crowded ap- 
pearance may discourage a small 
group of women but the majority 
of women like to shop where there 
are plenty of other women around.” 

Six: Although price is Ohr- 
bach’s fundamental appeal, the 


drop in commodity prices has not 
been followed by this retail organ- 
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ization with a drop 
Instead, 
up 


Price range 
quality has been stepped 


“Wouldn't the lower price have 
a more powerful appeal?” I asked 
“Or, to put it differently, do you 
think women are capable of recog 
nizing the additional value that has 
been put into the merchandise?” 

Mr. Ohrbach’s answer was a 
group of sales figures covering the 
period of depression that I am not 
rermitted to quote. However, this 
much may be said: Volume has 
gone ahead, both in units and dol- 
lars, right through the depression, 
Last March was the biggest March 
in the history of the organization 
And these sales increases have been 
achieved without sacrificing the net 
proht rate. 

Seven: Ohrbach’s never holds a 
sale. There are no “specials.” As 
already mentioned, when prices are 
cut to move merchandise, the cus- 
tomer never knows about it. There 
are no store-wide sales; no depart- 
mental sales; no sales of any kind 

Eight: Everything, of course, is 
sold for cash and cash only. There 
are no deliveries. Mail-orders are 
not wanted. Unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise may be returned. 

Nine: For the last, I’ve reserved 
what is perhaps the most unique 
feature of an organization that is 
replete with merchandising anom- 
alies: Despite the fact that price is 
the big appeal, Ohrbach’s advertis- 
ing never mentions prices of spe- 
cific merchandise! What is more, 
specific merchandise is never men- 
tioned ! 

For example, during January, 
when retail sales run rampant, 
Ohrbach’s runs a piece of copy 
like this: 

A Plain, Simple Statement about 

anuary Sales” 

When garments hang in stock for 
long, fabrics lose their freshness . 
furs lose their luster. Coupled with 
style changes, it doesn’t take very 
long before any garment is worth 
much less than its original price. 
Every merchant knows this. and 
that’s why you see so many “Sales” 
at this time of year. Obhrhbach’s has 
no sales because Ohrbach’s has no 
old stock to dispose of Things move 
so quickly here that practically every 
department must obtain complete new 
stock every week! Thus when you 
buy at Ohrbach’s you are sure of 
obtaining absolutely fresh apparel in 
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IS THERE 
A STORY 
IN YOUR 
BUSINESS ? 


aR ARE te 


Do you know that there is 
a way of telling a story of 
fascinating interest about 
your product? Something 
more than an_ institutional 
book. A story that will be 
read andre-read many times 
over in those families whose 
interest you so much desire 
to reach? 


True, such work doesrequire 
the most unusual form of cre- 
ative ability—and that is 
what we offer to you. 


Sr Lo 
Charles Francis Press 
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Write or 
telephone us 
for samples and 
further details 


Four-Sixty- One 
Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Printing Crafts Building 
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the very latest Style. And yet our 
policy of ‘ta business in millions 
and a profit in pennies” brings you 
these new season styles at less than 
the usual end-of-season prices 


To be sure, that is competitive 
copy. To be sure, it is reason-why 
copy. But note that nowhere is a 
specific item mentioned at a spe- 
cific price. The message is essen- 
tially institutional and that is the 
basis of all Ohrbach advertising. 
In view of what has already been 
said, it is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that comparative prices never 


appear in the advertising. 
Here’s another sample: 


Throw away that pencil 

smooth that wrinkled brow! 

If you are now going over your 
budget and wondering where the 
new Spring clothes for yourself and 
the children are going to come from, 
stop worrying. Unless you’ve had 
blinders on your eyes and cotton 
stuffed in your ears these past seven 
months, you'll know that Ohrbach’s 
is the place to go for them. And, 
knowing that, there’s certainly no 
further need to worry about the 
budget. Where else but Ohrbach’s 
can you obtain such beautiful new 
Fashions at so trifling a cost? Who 
but Ohrbach’s works on a policy of 
“a business in millions and a profit 
in pennies” to keep prices within 
the reach of everyone? Throw away 
your pencil and smooth your 


wrinkled brow . . . put on your 
gayest bonnet . . . and come down 
to Ohrbach’s where everything is 
good . . . but nothing’s expensive! 


And here’s another : 


It’s the Pleasantest 
“April Fool” 
Joke We Know! 

Come into Ohrbach’s and select a 
dress or suit that appeals to you 
Not looking at the price tag, com- 
pare this garment mentally with 
others you’ve seen about town. Ex- 
amine the styling, the material, and 
the workmanship. Try it on and 
see how well it looks. Now, here’s 
the point: Try to guess the price 
of that garment! . . . Then look 
at the tag and see how much less 
it really is! We think you "Il like 
that kind of “April Fool” 
come in and try it tomorrow! 


There is nothing to add. There 
are no morals to draw; no points 
to make. As I said at the very 
beginning, the possibility that man- 
ufacturers will find any suggestions 
in the Ohrbach merchandising pro- 
cedure is quite remote. And yet, 
as a recital of merchandising con- 
tradictions, I am hopeful that it 
was worth the telling. 


Richard Club and 





and Sunday I/nquirer. 


F. P. Gibbs Joins Hart Vance 
, ibbs, for the 
Britt-Gibbs Company, 
Louis advertising agency, has joined 
Vance Company, advertising 
Arthur E. Schanuel, for- 
merly head of Roeder & Schanuel, of St. 
is, has also joined the Hart Vance 


Cann- Eric kson, Inc., 








Heads Philadelphia Agency 
Council 


president of the Poor 
head of the advertis. 


ing agency bearing 
his name, was 
elected chairman 
of the Phil ladelph hia 
Council of the 
American Associa 
tion of Advertis 
ing Agencies at its 
annual meeting 
Other officers 
elected were: J, E 
McGiffert, vice. 
chairman, = 
ee Oswald, 
retary-treasurer 
Frank A. Arn- 
old, director f 
develo, yment of the 
National Broad- 
casting Company, 
was the guest 
speaker at the 
meeting. He spoke 
on the relation of 


radio to the newspaper with respect to 
both news and advertising. 


Theodore Marvin to Direct 
s Powder Advertising 


formerly assistant 
of the Hercules 


Inc., Wilmington, 
appointed advertising 
succeeds the late Nelson 


Marvin has heen 


with the po company for the last 
eight years and has been editor of “The 
— ge 


published by that 


Curtis-Martin Advances 
Carmical 
Carmical, promotion man- 
P hiladelphia Inquirer, has 


position of man- 
promotion of the 
of Curtis-Martir 


Oneness morning, evening and 
r and the morning 


last six years 


Humble Oil to McCann- 


Erickson 

il & Refining Com- 
, Tex., has appointed Mc- 
to direct its adver 


Bruce Wilson has acquired a partner- 
ship interest in The Atlee F. Hunt Com- 
, Oakland, Calif., advertising agency. 
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Business 
and WoOoTsTRAPS 


Many firms are trying to lift sales 
volume by efforts to increase volume from 
present customers without adequate provision 
for expanding markets in new customers. But 
it is the old story of the bootstraps. It can’t be 
done. Especially this year. Neither retailer nor 
ultimate consumer can be “loaded.” 


And when present customers are 
sold, and have been sold over a period of years, 
advertisers who want new volume have got to 
find new customers. 


Here in New York the Sunday 
American, with more than 1,200,000 circulation, 
and the Daily American, with more than 300,000 
circulation, mean new markets that are still to be 
sold—expansion markets for every firm that has 
never tried to sell them. 


And firms that have tried know that 
they buy! Any schedule that does not include 
this city-size-American-market deliberately 
overlooks available sales in New York. 


New YorK AMERICAN 
The newspaper for Modern New Yorkers 





Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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MickelberryGe 


| ae MICKELBERRY COMPANYfgre not o 
has been using color in thefincrease 
Chicago Evening American since oppear i 
1928—and as a rule they con.}jmerica 
trive to use it at no cost! gravy thi 

Here’s how it's done: The publi-} there’ 
cation of a color page on Mickel. 
berry meat products in the 
Chicago Evening American is al- 
ways preceded by an energetic 
sales campaign in which the 
pending appearance of the color 
page is actively merchandised to 
dealers. The weight this carries is | lkew'se 
eloquently expressed in the fac }ts outst 
that few Mickelberry color pages | scores ‘ 


COLOR .,vnJcH 
AME 


National Representatives: 
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American. Ana after that the 
gravy thickens. 

There's more to color in the 
Chicago Evening American than 
pretty pictures—much more. 
Cear-eyed executives who see 
advertising's point will see ours. 
advertising is good, it must sell. 
fa medium is good, it must do 
likewise. And it is primarily for 
its outstanding ability to sell that 
scores of advertisers use 
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CHICAGO EVENING 


RICAN 


Agood newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION Hf 
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“Main Street” 
ls Holding Its Own 
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In Cokato, Minnesota, where merchants get 
65 per cent of their business from farm folks, 
diversified agriculture has stabilized business. 


MALL TOWNS like Cokato, in which co-operative 
S creameries, elevators, and produce houses are located, 

are headquarters for farm folks. They take their 
produce there and receive cash in payment—not once a 
year, but every week. Naturally, they combine selling 
trips with buying trips. Consequently, farm trade is of 
tremendous importance to small town merchants. Im- 
portant to you, too. For there are 1,610,000 people living 
on farms here—51.2 per cent of the entire Minnesota and 
the Dakotas population. They read THE FARMER— 
their home paper for almost fifty years—which has the 
largest circulation (275,000) of any publication of any 
kind in the territory. 


THE>“FJARMER 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue 


Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
Daily News Building 


te 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Why the Prices of Advertised Goods 
Can’t Drop with Commodity Prices 


Advertisers Have Too Much at Stake to Risk Price Changes—Private 
Brands Can Change Price, and Quality, Easily 


By W. W. Eichhorn 


«TIGHT hundred unadvertised 

items showed a price decline 
of over 20 per cent—prices on ad- 
yertised brands have been main- 
tained.” Such was the subtitle of 
an article headed, “How Retailers 
Feel About Pegged Prices for 
Advertised Brands,” which pur- 
ported to prove, in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK,* that this dif- 
ferential between the identified and 
unidentified is too great in a period 
such as we are now passing 
through, when the index of com- 
modity prices shows a marked 
drop. 

A 20.46 per cent decline on the 
one hand, against price maintenance 
on the other, does seem dispropor- 
tionate. However, a little trip 
back stage may prove enlightening. 
It may shed light on the underly- 
ing reasons for such a discrepancy, 
and show a strong justification for 
maintenance, not only as it affects 
the retailer but also as it affects 
the consumer. 

The manufacturer of an adver- 
tised product, in his pricing to re- 
tailer or wholesaler, has in mind a 
consumer price which will yield an 
equitable profit to all factors in its 
distribution. Since he is a national 
advertiser, he must maintain a con- 
sistent quality, no matter how 
high or low the prices of raw ma- 
terials fluctuate, and sell at a price 
which will yield a_ satisfactory 
profit on his investment. With 
most commodities it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to increase the 
price, once a certain level has been 
established and maintained over a 
period of years, should he care to 
move prices with the market. 

The manufacturer of an unad- 
vertised product has no such repu- 
tation at stake. He can alter the 
quality or price of his product at 





*An article in the March 26 issue of 
Prrnters’ Ink, by Benjamin H. Namm, 
president, The Namm Store. 


will to suit the convenience of the 
buyer. His prime interest lies in 
manufacturing what he can sell, 
and often the consideration of a 
profit is lost sight of. 

There is an old story which aptly 
illustrates this point. A depart- 
ment store head was embarking on 
a ten-week pleasure trip to Europe. 
A manufacturer on friendly terms 
asked this question: “Can a mer- 
chant make money today?” To 
which he received this reply: “I 
am going to let you in on a secret. 
A merchant can make money to- 
day on the mistakes of the manu- 
facturer. The merchant will al- 
ways make money on the mistakes 
of the manufacturer.” 

The extent to which this condi- 
tion is true or false is beside the 
point. Yet it indicates a symptom 
which may help to explain the de- 
cline-differential under considera- 
tion. 

Narrowing the discussion to the 
field of knitted outerwear with 
which the writer is familiar— 
similar situations to which un- 
doubtedly obtain in many other 
industries—and opening it to 
searching rays shows another side 


to this 20.46 decline picture. 
(Knitted outerwear embraces 
sweaters, knitted suits, swimsuits, 
etc.) 


Knitwear, with a few exceptions, 
is preponderantly in the unadver- 
tised class. Far and wide it has 
felt the pressure on price. In ad- 
dition, within certain divisions, it 
is prone to cut price as a means of 
stimulating sales, regardless of 
market conditions, a policy which 
has proved fallacious, but one 
which it continues to pursue be- 
cause competition does. 

In the current depression prices 
of raw materials, entering into the 
manufacture of knitted outerwear, 
have dropped materially, the same 
as in all other lines. This would 
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apparently indicate an irrefutable 
reason for a marked price reduc- 
tion of the finished product. Ac- 
tually, however, as has been thor- 
oughly proved during the last year, 
this is far from the case, provided, 
of course, that the manufacturer 
desires to operate at a profit or, at 
least, without loss. 

The correct selling price has a 
definite relation to volume of 
sales. (This does not connote ex- 
ceptional volume, for the knitwear 
industry is comprised of a large 
number of relatively small units— 
an average of considerably less 
than $500,000 in annual sales.) 
Thus in a depression period, when 
sales taper off from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and when unit shipments to 
wholesalers and retailers are re- 
duced from tens and hundreds of 
dozens to single dozens and, in 
many instances, one-twelfth dozens, 
overhead and the added cost of 
doing business often more than 
offset raw material reductions of 
cost. 

Certain types of semi- and un- 
skilled labor are laid off, but the 
nucleus of the working organiza- 
tion must be kept for obvious rea- 
sons. And naturally, every means 
at hand is utilized to lower produc- 
tion costs. But these efforts alone 
are seldom sufficient. 

What, then, has happened in this 
industry during the last two years, 
which enabled it, excepting some 
far-sighted firms, to reduce prices 
10 to 20 per cent? 

Three procedures have been fol- 
lowed : 

1. Certain less thoughtful mills, 
in accepting orders at the new low 
price of the day, have found, dur- 
ing the process of manufacture, 
that they could not profitably pro- 
duce the item, as specified. Rather 
than lose money on the order, or 
lose too much, they decided to alter 
specifications somewhat by using 
inferior yarns, by skimping sizes 
and overweighting. In most cases 
this went undetected. 

2. Other mills, recognizing the 
fallacy of the lower price as 
against profitable production, have 
gone through with the contracts as 
specified, content in the thought 
that they were holding their or- 
ganizations together and hoping 
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desperately to break even on the 
operations. 

In both cases the hand-to-mouth 
policy has added to the burden 
_ 3. Still other mills in better 
financial position and envious of 
their future as well as present 
reputations, have refused to reduce 
prices, unless there was good and 
sufhcient reason of lasting nature 
Some of these have preferred to 








improve quality. 

In the present situation practi- 
cally all the price reductions in this 
industry have come from groups 
one and two, with the result of 
lowered quality of merchandise and 
serious consequences to the indus- 
try as a whole. In fact numerous 
mills have had to liquidate, includ- 
ing some of the larger, while many 
have operated at a_ considerable 
loss. Only the best managed have 
been able to show any profit at all, 
and these have guarded their prices 
meticulously. 

Thus the benefits of any lowered 
retail selling price have been 
largely, if not entirely, offset by 
the consumption of capital, the loss 
in profit and wages at the source. 
The consumer has received a com- 
modity of lessened quality, or has 
received comparable quality at a 
profit loss to the manufacturer. 

With retail prices standardized 
in classes stepped up in dollar or 
higher units, as prevails with knit- 
wear, the retailer is unable to pass 
along small reductions in wholesale 
prices. The reduction must aver- 
age 20 per cent or more, for a 10 
per cent decrease will not enable 
him to transfer a $ seller into the 
$3 class. 

Naturally, all retailers are inter- 
ested in their sources of supply, 
for, if they are doing a reputable 
business, their merchandise must 
be of consistent quality. Hence, 
if any source is to continue to de- 
liver dependable merchandise in 
accordance with specifications, the 
sales must yield a profit. 

It so happens that most nation- 
ally advertised brands are produced 
by large, well-financed and organ- 
ized firms, who know how to man- 
age and earn a profit, or at least 
touch the red mark only in un- 
usually difficult times, and then not 
too deeply. They realize that sell- 
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This Makes My 
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Being an advocate of mens sana in corpore sano, 
which, translated from the ancient and unwieldy 
Latin, means lay off the wine, women and song, I 
arise at the crack of dawn and go through a 
series of gyrations that are supposed to deliver me 
to the office as keen as Jimmie Walker. Whether 
they do or not is a question others will have to 
answer, but I’m sure of one thing. Morning exer- 
cise does build a swell appetite for breakfast. That’s 
where Mr. Kellogg and his cohorts come in. The 
amount of All Bran, Corn Flakes and Pep I consume 
is a caution. Piled flake upon flake, it would equal 
the combined height of the Chrysler Building, The 
Empire State and come up to the third step from the 
top of the Statue of Liberty. You’d have to get into 
advanced astronomy to visualize the total flakes that 
Los Angeles as a city eats. © © © To insure the whole- 
hearted support of the largest single buying unit this 
side of the Missouri River, Kellogg cereals used The 
Examiner during 1930 to a greater extent than any 
other Los Angeles paper. If your product is one that 
the whole family can enjoy, advertise it in The 
Examiner, supreme in morning, Sunday and home- 


delivered field. 


EXAMINER 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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ing costs include more than raw 
material costs, that styling, hand- 
to-mouth shipments and other cur- 
rent changes in the distribution 
system have to be carefully 
weighed in the balance. With 
large investments, future welfare 
must always be considered, if they 
are to continue to serve the con- 
suming public economically during 
years to come. 

On the other hand, the average 
firm, manufacturing unadvertised 
brands, is smaller and, with less at 


stake, is more willing to take 
greater risks. Its main selling 
point, possibly its only selling 


point, is likely to be one of price. 
It can shift its quality, if it so 
desires and if necessary. Under 
extreme pressure it usually re- 
sponds, and, more often than not, 
suffers the penalty, sometimes se- 
vere. 


Is it any wonder that the 
thoughtful, strong firm or the na- 
tional advertiser refuses to cut 


prices hastily? He knows costs 
and all the tricky pitfalls of 
present-day merchandising. He 
prices his merchandise scientifi- 
cally. He knows that any reduc- 
tion must be soundly based on 
production, plus overhead and 
profit. He has also learned from 
sad experience that a price reduc- 
tion, merely to stimulate sales in a 
bear market, never succeeds. He 
realizes that competition is a neces- 
sary stimulus to business, that he 
cannot continue long to sell at ex- 
cessive levels, even though he 
choose to do so. 

Neither are reputable manufac- 
turers uncognizant of the backfire 
of underhanded methods of lower 
pricing, such as the following: 
Last fall the writer’s wife, entering 
a large Chicago State Street store, 
saw a familiar brand of stocking 
on sale at a reduced price. She told 
the saleslady she wanted a pair. 
On examination she noted a lisle 
top instead of the customary silk. 
Questioning it, she was informed 
that the manufacturer had made 
the lot up special, but under his 
advertised brand name. No sale. 
She then went into the shoe depart- 
ment and asked for a certain trade- 
marked _ shoe. The salesman 
brought out a pair, stating the 
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price, which was several do 

than the regular price. Man ~ 
the reason, he stated that a special 
shoe, under the usual label, had 
been constructed for the store. No 
sale and loss of future confidence 





New Service for Registered 
and Insured Mail 


The United States Post Office has in 
augurated a new service for registered 











or insured mail matter. Upon the pay- 
ment of an additional fee ot twenty 
cents, at the time of mailing, a retum 
receipt may be obtained showing t 
whom, when and at what address the 
mailing matter has been delivered. This 
receipt will be received in the courts as 
prima facie evidence of delivery. The 
regular fee for a return receipt for a 
domestic registered or insured article is 
three cents and for a foreign article five 
cents. The fee of twenty cents for the 
return receipt showing address of de. 
livery is in addition to the regular three. 
cent fee. 

_Another service now inaugurated pro- 
vides that on the request of the sender 
a return receipt may be obtained after 
the mailing of a domestic registered or 
insured article for a fee of five cents, 
For a fee of ten cents the sender of a 
foreign registered article may request a 
return receipt subsequent to mailing, 


C. E. Godfrey with Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Papers 


_ Charles E. Godfrey, formerly adver. 
tising manager of the Greenwood, S. C., 
Index-Journal, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Spartanburg, 
S. C., Herald and Journal and Carolina 
Spartan. Before joining the Greenwood 
Index-Journal he was a member of the 
advertising staff of the Spartanburg 
papers. 


New Aerial Advertising 
Business. 


The Aerial Advertising Company has 
been formed at Boston, with offices at 
216 Tremont Street, for the purpose of 
using airplanes as an _ advertising me- 
dium. The company will operate a fleet 
of airplanes which will have attached to 
the lower wings Neon lights six feet 
high. 


“Commerce” to Be Monthly 


Commerce, Chicago, weekly magazine 
published by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, will become a monthly pub- 
lication beginning with the August 
issue. 


Join Cleveland Typographer 

Joseph J. Hochmuth and George L. 
Warehime, formerly with the Cleveland 
Adcraft Company, have joined the staff 
of the W. R. Mathews Company, Cleve- 
land typographer. 
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) cents out 
of every dollar invested 
by national Furniture 
advertisers in San Fran- 
cisco newspapers dur- 
ing 1930 went to the 
Examiner. This is but 
one of many classifica- 
tions in which the Ex- 
aminer holds outstand- 
ing leadership. More 
to follow. 
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Baltimore 
Honored by 
Place in 


Berlin 


Housing 
Exhibit 


Through special invitation Baltimore is one of two American cities Bievelopmer 


represented at the International Housing and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion, in progress at Berlin, Germany. 


The exhibit consists of a three-dimensional scale model of a housein 
a garden setting and a collection of photographic studies of notable 
features of Roland Park, Guilford, Homeland and Northwood, suburba 
developments of The Roland Park Company in Baltimore. 


In requesting the Baltimore exhibit Lawrence Veiller, secretary and 
director of the National Housing Association, New York City, remarkei: 
“I know of nothing in the United States that is so attractive or so inter- 
esting, and | am sure it would be a splendid ambassador to send abroad 
to represent America.’’ 


Baltimore is not only the Baltimore of row after row of marble door 
steps, but it is also the Baltimore of extensive and beautiful suburban 


ind as MO 
sached th 
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kvelopments. A city of diversified homes as well as diversified industry. 
ind as most advertisers already know, Baltimoreans are most readily 
grched through consistent use of The Sunpapers. 


JHE SUNPAPERS in March 
Daily (M & E) 291,963 


THE aes 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Ine. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit; Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: Geo. C. Krogness 
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4 NEW 
Liberty Policie 


1. Better Paper Stock: 


Effective with the earliest possible issue, Liberty 
will be printed on a newer, heavier paper stock. 
This is the first step in the plan for progressive paper 
stock improvement. 


Apr. 23, 1931 


2. Standard Space Units: 
Effective with the issue of July 4, 1931, Liberty will 
accept advertising contracts specifying only the 
standard space units for flat sized magazines. These 
consist of double page spreads, full pages, double 
columns, single columns and agate line units of 
double and single column width. 

Contracts already accepted for later issues on other than 
the above specifications, will, of course, be honored. 


3. Two- and Four-Color Inserts: 


Effective with the issue of July 4, 1931, contracts 
will be accepted calling for two- and four-color 
process inserts on heavy coated stock. 


A new rate card covering these changes is now in prepata- 
tion and will be issued early in May. For further infor- 
mation, address Promotion Department, Liberty Magazim, 
2716 Graybar Building, New York City. 
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Let Your Headline Bea 
Provocation 


When There’s Copy in Your Advertisement, It’s the Headline’s Job 
to Get the Copy Read 


By Aesop Glim 


HAT a world this would be 
if the copy writer’s average 
job amounted to: “Children Cry 
for Fletcher’s Castoria.” There 
was a day when some such line as 
that constituted the headline and 
most of the copy for a whole cam- 
gaign—and that campaign fre- 
quently lasted for a period of 
years. And we may even say, that 
in its time, that was adequate copy. 
Today—for most products—it 
takes more of a message to sell 
goods. In each line, and in all 
lines collectively, there are more 
wares offered and competing for 
the public’s money. And whether 
our appeal be emotional or logical, 
it usually takes a headline and 
some copy—possibly a good deal of 
copy—to establish a product in a 
prospect’s mind. 

(There is one other factor we 
must not overlook, in comparing 
present-day advertising with that 
of the past generation. We are in 
more of a hurry. Constant repeti- 
tion of a single phrase or slogan— 
constant in both volume and times 
—represents a form of advertising 
which has proved successful and 
built fortunes. But it is dying out 
for most lines of merchandise, be- 
cause we are in more of a hurry. 
We don’t leave it to the power of 
suggestion alone. We tell our 
prospects as much as possible about 
our product—at the first call and 
at every call, so to speak. We 
hold the ideal to be that each and 
every advertisement must come as 
close to making a sale as the 
nature of the product and the 
proposition permit.) 

* * 

Two weeks ago, my diatribe was 
headed: “Three Types of Headline 
Exist.” I set these types up on 
the basis of the three possible 
functions of a headline—label, 
message or provocation. I con- 
demned the label type of headline 





—“On the subject of Pickles”—as 
being too weak, as doing too little 
work. I limited the use of the 
message headline— “Pickles are 
good for you”—to display advertis- 
ing, where there was little or no 
copy to follow and you could logi- 
cally spill the beans in your head- 
line. And I intimated, in my usual 
gentle and kindly way, that for 
everything except display advertis- 
ing the provocation headline was 
the berries and the only type of 
headline to use. My example was 
—‘How the Pickle got its Warts.” 

To such of my dear pupils as 
desire to be teacher’s pets, I sug- 
gest reviewing at this point the first 
Aesop Glim diatribe ever pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK—“‘Funda- 
mentals of the Headline”—which 
appeared in the issue of September 
26, 1929. Old Aesop Glim is get- 
ting old! (But not so old or 
childish as to be repeating himself 
unconsciously in today’s harangue.) 

As a first principle in discussing 
the provocation headline, we must 
agree that we write copy, buy 
space, artwork and _ typography, 
because we desire to have that 
copy read. As a corollary it be- 
comes evident that the function of 
the layout, artwork and headline— 
compositely—must be to force a 
reading of the first paragraph of 
our copy by those who are our 
prospects. After that it’s up to the 
copy to keep them reading through 
to the last paragraph. 

“By those who are our pros- 
pects” is as important as any 
single part of our ground rules. 
Too many writers set out auto- 
matically to tell the whole world— 
when only a small percentage of 
the world are prospects for the 
wares advertised. Nine times out 
of ten, this produces a headline 
much weaker than it need have 
been. The more territory you try 
to take in, the broader your appeal 
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must be. And usually it’s a case 
of the broader, the weaker. Con- 
sider the political orator; he has 
to include everybody and he ends 
up by saying nothing whatever. 

You can think of your headline 
as a funnel turned to catch pros- 
pects and divert them to an inter- 
est in your proposition. The width 
of the funnel’s mouth should be 
wide enough to catch all your 
prospects and no wider. And the 
length of your funnel’s neck is de- 
termined by the distance that lies 
between the facts about your prod- 
uct and the present habits, knowl- 
edge or interests of those who are 
your prospects. 

In other words, your copy and 
headline problems resolve them- 
selves into an analysis of your 
product and your market—how the 
advantages of the one fit the needs 
or tastes of the other. (Remem- 
bering that the prospect may not 
be aware of the need or taste for 
your product.) 

This is where Old Aesop Glim 
invariably makes enemies. This is 
the sort of statement which pro- 
vokes the charge that I would take 
all the joy and romance out of 
copy writing. It is my contention 
that copy writing is an analysis job 
and not a writing job—that with a 
knowledge of the facts, the copy 
writes itself. 

My answer is threefold. In the 
first place, you have to know how 
to write, how to sling words—and 
if that gives you joy and romance, 
help yourself. In the second place, 
analysis work is fun; ideas are far 
more interesting (to most people) 
than phrases. And in the third 
place, the facts produce the re- 
sults; and there is joy in the re- 
sults. Given enough results, you 
will get a raise or a bonus and you 
can go out and buy yourself some 
joy and romance. 

* * - 

Old Aesop Glim hasn’t always 
been a city fellow. In some of the 
smaller towns in which I have 
spent my time, the sound of a 
horn on Friday morning meant that 
the fish man was passing. And the 
housekeeper who wanted fish went 
out and bought some. For his 
wares and his customers, a toot on 
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the horn was adequate headline 
copy and artwork. His tooting 
induced his prospects to come a 
buy—it was accurately geared to 
his prospects’ habits, knowledge 
and interests. 
_ At the other extreme, we can 
imagine a wholly new product of a 








wholly new type—to be introduced 
by advertising. Obviously a whole 
brass band wouldn't be as effective 
as the fish man’s single tooter 
We've got to go out and attract 
the attention of the right people 
we've got to know what will at. 
tract their attention and we've got 
to be sure that what we use to 
attract the attention will not be too 
far-fetched and thereby disappoint 
or trick our prospects when they 
find out what it is we are trying 
to sell. f 

In essence, then, 
must go as far as 
far afield from our wares as the 
habits and interests of our pros- 
pects may demand. And no fur- 
ther! And there must be a clear- 
cut route (or funnel neck) from 
the starting point in our headline 
to the facts about our product— 
which will induce the action we 
desire on the part of our prospects 

Now let us look at some current 
headlines of the provocation type. 
Since you can’t look over my 
shoulder I will first quote the head- 
line, then give the steps by which 
the prospect is led to the subject 
at hand, then name the product or 
service advertised. 


our headline 
necessary—as 


“and he learned about 


from her.” 


paper 


Your wife is fussy about house- 
hold tools—your secretary about 
commercial tools—and the greatest 
of these is paper. Sea Foam 
Bond. 


“Wood is consistent with Char- 
acter . . . Dignity . . . Prestige.” 


Nature never duplicates her pat- 
tern—each piece of wood is indi- 
vidual—yet all woods are _har- 
monious. Wood lends itself to 
craftsmanship—for furniture—for 
office furniture. Wood Office 
Furniture Associates, Inc. 


“To a Five Thousand Dollar 
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IXTEEN CYLINDERS under the hood and 
packaged in the modern manner is the 
latest contribution to the automotive world, but 
regardless of the length or size of the power 
plant most Cincinnati automobile merchandising 
is carried on through the columns of The 
Times-Star. 

Dealers and manufacturers alike know the 
value of Times-Star advertising and the bulk of 
all schedules continue to be in the Times-Star. 
Last year when maximum returns from auto 
advertising dollars were paramount The Times- 
Star ran 52.91% more lines than the second 
paper (6 issues against 7) and 62.13% more 
lines than the third paper. 

When profitable merchandising is the utmost 
consideration, and results must be assured, ex- 
perienced advertisers unanimously choose The 
Times-Star to sell Cincinnati. 


v 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 





Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 
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Man who would like to be making 
$10,000.” 


Some men aren’t financially am- 
bitious: some are. Those who are 
will be interested in the training 
offered by Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. 


“Caught in his own trap!” 

Man’s present artificial living 
conditions compared with those of 
past ages. Lowered resistance. 
Need for vitamins, Squibb Vita- 
min Products. 


“Shaving can be made a luxuri- 
ous sensation instead of a daily 
duty.” 

Houbigant Shaving Preparations. 
(Note that this does not start 
as far from the product as 
some of the others. Neither does 
it start with the product. This ad- 
vertiser is talking to men who 
shave—and knows that most of his 
audience shave every day. He 
does not need to go so far afield— 
but this still comes within the defi- 
nition of a provocation headline.) 


“Lost: One Shirt.” 

By a motorist who thought all 
motor oils were alike. Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil. (This is a 
broad appeal, justified by the high 
percentage of motorists among the 
readers of this particular publica- 
tion.) 

“Send me up an automobile .. . 
oh, just any make.” 

No more foolish an order than 
ordering your car repainted with- 
out specifying the material to be 
used. Du Pont Duco. 

“This tainted Kiss awaits your 
lips.” 

On the lip of every soda foun- 
tain glass, past users have left 
their kiss... as real as though 
their lips touched yours. Dixie 
Individual Drinking Cups. 

Who says there’s no romance or 
imagination left when you let the 
facts write the copy? 


Death of E. W. Snow 


Elmer W. Snow, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer of the Eastern Ad- 
vertising Company, Providence, R. & 
died at that city last week. 
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Extending Frozen-Food 
Distribution in East 


Employment for thousand 

is looked forward to as the a 
work which is now being done to nb 
practical the distribution of quick-froz 

foods. Observations made in a mle. 
month test, according to C. M. Chester 
Jr., president of the General Foods Cor. 
poration, has shown satisfactory evidenc 
that a recently perfected method o 








quick-freezing of perishable foods has 
proved practical in a campaign to gau 
public acceptance. 
Distribution is now being extended 
through several Eastern States as a fire 
step in general distribution, he said. The 
average sales of quick-frozen foods in 
test stores, according to Mr. Chester, has 


been $200 a week Estima 

2 a . Ss ting that 
100,000 outlets would be handling the 
new food products in a few years, he 


anticipates that, on this basis, retail sales 
of quick-frozen foods would reach more 
than one billion dollars a year. 


New Business at Cleveland 


Allied Printing & Binding Machinery 
Inc., has been organized at Cleveland. 
with offices at 5716 Euclid Avenue, Of. 
ficers are: President, C. Lemmon, 
an attorney and former president of 
The Ohio Forge Company; vice-president 
O. E. Meeker, for many years with The 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company; 
treasurer, W. J. Jones, secretary of the 
Universal Specialties Corporation; secre- 
tary and eneral manager, Paul V. 
Tones, also me fl with The Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company as manager 
of sales and service. : 


R. W. Knopf & Company, 
New Business 

Raymond W. Knopf, Arthur H. Utt 
and Arthur J. Martin, formerly with 
Miller-Knopf, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, ad 
vertising agency, have formed a new 
advertising business at that city under 
the name of R. W. Knopf & Company. 
Offices of the new company will be at 
217 Atlas Building 


New Business at Seattle 
_ The Northwest Display Service, Inc., 
is the name of a new general advertising 


business formed at Seattle, with offices 
at 115 Blanchard Street The organ- 
izers are E. B. Danks, M. A. Thomp- 
son and R. B. 


Bayley. 


Appointed by Seaman-Patrick 

Ralph Clark and Ralph Cuyler, of the 
sales department, have been appointed 
members of the board of directors of the 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company, De- 
troit. 


The advertising account of The Amer- 
ican Instrument Company, Washington, 
I , has been placed with Lewis Ed- 
win Ryan, Inc., i 
that. citv. Business 
mail will be used. 
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Times Have Changed 
Gn Sittshurgh 


Retail Grocery Advertising 
During March for 3 years 
1929 
Sun-Telegraph ... . 38,550 


Press 
Post-Gazette 


1930 


Sun-Telegraph 
Press 
Post-Gazette 


1931 
Sun-Telegraph . . 93,423 
Press 91,631 
Post-Gazette . . . 14,058 


Figures by Media Records (Daily Linage Only). 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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THE SAME PAPE 


@ During the year 1930 leading depart 
ment stores placed more’ advertising 


SH icir merc’ 


lineage in the Boston Globe for bot 
upstairs and basement selling than is 
any other paper. 


®@ Boston department stores have base 
ments. To be sure. Yet try to pick ou 
the “basement trade” from the thron; 
of shoppers passing on the sidewalk. 
You will have a real job on your hands. 


The BOSTON 


*More than five million lines d 
one newspaper by twelve store 
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Boston merchants have found that 
same shoppers buy upstairs, buy 
jwnstairs. That’s why they distribute 
ir merchandise selections with far 
ss rigid classification in accordance 
ith floor level than in most large 


'That’s why they advertise to “buying 
ommunities” rather than to “buying 
tasses.” And that’s why they concen- 
note their advertising in the paper that 
naches these buyers most effectively 
.. that’s why they use one paper to do 
BOTH jobs! 


sivertising were placed in this 
tone during the past year. 
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SAWDUST is filling, but it isn’t 
nourishing. Same way with 
cheap, mass circulation. It bulks 
big on a publisher’s report, but 
it doesn’t move advertised goods, 
for people who buy cheap news- 
papers buy cheap commodities. 

Three-quarters of the adver- 
tised goods sold in the Portland 
urban market is bought by 
middle and upper class families. 


PORTLAND, 


WILLIAMS, 


New York Chicago 
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Penny Thrillers 


are Poor Salesmen 


Advertisers who use The Ore- 
gonian contact eight out of ten 
of these families. They are cov- 
ering their market with one 
newspaper and selling at a profit. 

Instruct your Portland repre- 
sentative to ask for an appoint- 
ment to see The Oregonian’s 
Sales Control Map, which will 
show him where he can get the 


most profitable business. 


Che Oresomian 


OREGON 


National Representatives 
LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


San Francisco 


. 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Texas Bakers Join in Co-operative 
Campaign 





Large Space Is Being Used to Explain Some of the Facts About the 
Industry to the Public 


NUMBER of problems facing 

f\ the baking industry are be- 

ing met by bakers of the State of 

Texas by means of a thirteen-week 
full-page newspaper campaign in 
leading Texas dailies augmented by 
half-hour radio pro- 
grams from three sta- 
tions. The object is to 
counteract criticisms of 
uninformed agitators re- 
garding bread prices. 
Everything from ex- 
plaining the costs of the 
ingredients that go into 
bread baking to the 
problem of baking in- 
dustry wages, sanitary 
standards and standard 
weights is treated in 
the course of the cam- 
paign. 

The idea of a co-oper- 
ative advertising pro- 
gram of this kind has 
been in the minds of 
many Texas bakers for 
a long time and senti- 
ment in favor of the 
idea crystallized when 
a preliminary committee 
presented a plan for co- 
operative advertising to 
the executive committee 
of the Texas Bakers 
Association at San An- 
tonio, in January. All 
activities in the cam- 
paign are being co-or- 
dinated. For example, inserts to be 
wrapped with each loaf of bread 
sold by the contributing bakers are 
being used. These inserts carry a 
forceful message about the bread 
as well as calling attention to the 
radio programs. The _ phrase: 
“Containing more real food value 
per penny of purchase price than 
any other food on the family table” 
is being used throughout the ad- 
vertising. 

One of the individual points 
which this advertising is combat- 
ing by text and illustrations is the 





argument of agitators that, with 
the cost of wheat so low, bread 
prices should be considerably low- 
ered. The copy points out that the 
item of flour is only a small part 
of the cost that goes into making a 


Good Bread ; 


Good Wages 


TEXAS ‘BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


The Illustration in This Advertisement Shows the 
Various Items for Which the Buyer of a Loaf of 


Bread Pays 


loaf of bread, and does it in the 
following way: 


“What’s in a loaf of Good 
Bread?” . . . an easy question, but 
surprisingly few people can answer 
it correctly. “Flour, milk, shorten- 
ing, sugar, salt, yeast,” they say. 
Then they stop. All too frequently, 
the cost of bread is compared to the 
cost of flour as the only item in- 
volving expense in baking. To do 
this is to overlook just about seven- 
tenths of what actually is included 
in good bread prices and what it 
costs. They forget labor costs in 
baking ol, now more than two- 
tenths in the cost of a loaf. They 
overlook delivery and selling costs, 








taxes, and bakers’ administration 
costs, clerical expense, interest 
charges, which total over three- 


tenths of the price you pay. They 
don’t think about the retailer’s margin 
which is included in the price of 
everything sold at retail. 


The particular advertisement 
from which this copy is taken il- 
lustrates, in large size, a loaf of 
bread with the miller, the farmer, 
the clerk, the baking laborer and 
the delivery man each standing be- 
side the loaf drawing a pencil line 
down the side of the loaf to show 
what proportion of the loaf his 
contribution to its making repre- 
sents. The retailer stands at the 
end of the loaf watching the others 
mark off their shares. Other ad- 
vertisements illustrate the same 
idea in a similar fashion. 

Other points stressed in the cam- 
paign are the practices for which 
the baking industry of Texas, and 
the nation, stand. These are listed 
as follows: A better product, a 
cleaner product, higher wages, 
standard weights, a fair price. 
These individual standards are also 
being treated separately in some of 
the advertisements. 

Tying in with the present trend 
toward economy, the campaign is 
also presenting recipes in some of 
the advertisements under the head- 
ing: “Bread can be used in so 
many healthful and tasty ways.” 
One advertisement presents seven 
recipes ranging from croutons for 
soups to bridge sandwiches made in 
attractive shapes as suggestions for 
new uses and increased consump- 
tion for bread. 

These newspaper advertisements 
also call attention by a box or in 
some other way to the radio pro- 
grams which are part of the cam- 
paign. 

Expenses for the campaign are 
being pro-rated among the 1,000- 
odd baker members of the associa- 
tion based on each baker’s oven 
capacity. 


Cider Account to Brisacher 

Martinelli’s Apple Cider Company, Wat- 
sonville, Calif., has appointed the San 
Francisco office of Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspaper, radio 
and outdoor advertising in California 
will be used to advertise Martinelli’s: 
Gold Medal Pure Apple Cider. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Government Issues 
Marketing Studies 


“Distribution of Dry Goods ; 
Gulf Southwest” is the name of Aye 
which has been released by the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Com. 
merce. This is the first of a series on 
the various phases of marketing in the 
Gulf Southwest and is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D. C., for 35 cents. 

Also issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is a guide book 
for American business in France. It is 
the work of Trade Commissioner Thomas 
L. Butts, of the» Bureau’s Paris office, 
and has been prepared for American 
exporters desiring to understand phases 
of export technique peculiar to the 
French market. 


Organize Fenger-Hall 
Company, Ltd. 


The Fenger-Hall Company, Ltd., has 
been organized by Fred L. Hall and 
Austin B. Fenger to succeed Payne. 
Hall, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
San Francisco. Mr. Hall will be pres. 
ident and Mr. Fenger, who has been 
with M. C. Mogensen & Company, as 
vice-president and a director, wil be 
general manager. The new company will 
continue the business conducted by 
Payne-Hall, Inc. 

George D. Close, who has been with 
the San Francisco office for the last 
few months, returns to his former: posi- 
tion as general manager of the com- 
pany’s Los Angeles office. 


Cleveland Agency Directing 
Group Newspaper Campaign 

The Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, is direct- 
ing the co-operative advertising cam- 
paign now being published in the inter- 
est of the following newspapers: New 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. Full-page newspaper space 
is being used in each of these cities. 


New Business at Salt Lake 


City 

Wilkinsin, Prows, and Huber, Adver- 
tising, is the name of a new advertising 
business which has been organized at 
Salt Lake City. Owners are 
Wilkinsin, J. H. Prows, recently with 
the Salt Lake City Telegram, and 
Charles E. Huber, formerly with the 
Bracking Advertising Agency, Reno, 
Nevada. 


F,. M. Orchard Leaves 
Gardner Agency 


Frank M. Orchard, vice-president of 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has resigned. He had been with 
the company for the last five years. 
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Right-Hand or 
Left-Hand Page? 


Tue Griswotp-EsHLEMAN CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We recall seeing an article in 
your magazine not long ago giving 
some experience on the use of right- 
hand page versus left-hand page 
positions by a man who had checked 
this point by means of coupon re- 
turns. Will you let me know in 
what issue this appeared? 

oun F. Davis. 


ONE problem that even the 
keenest publishers have never 
solved is that of issuing a publica- 
tion composed entirely of right- 
hand pages. 

The delusion that right-hand 
position is vastly superior to left- 
hand position is as old as it is vex- 
ing and is based on only the slen- 
derest of factual study. It is true 
that numerous tests have proved 
that usually there is some superior- 
ity in a right-hand position, but the 
most carefully controlled and there- 
fore fairest studies indicate that 
the margin, as a rule, is so slight 
as to be almost negligible. 

Daniel Starch in his “An Analy- 
sis of 5,000,000 Inquiries,” the most 
complete and exhaustive study of 
the subject of inquiries ever made, 
shows that the difference in effec- 
tiveness of right-hand and left- 
hand pages is small. 

Advertisers who worry unduly 
about position and not enough 
about the contents of their adver- 
tisements have always been a 
source of trouble to advertising 
agencies. On the other hand, there 
are certain agents who are so 
wedded to the right-hand page 
fallacy that they are led to make 
unusual demands. There is the 
classical request of the advertiser 
in Printers’ INK who, from force 
of habit, demanded right-hand posi- 
tion for a double-page spread. 

Publishers, generally, will sigh 
with relief when advertisers and 
agents at last learn the truth about 
the comparative value of left- 
hand and right-hand pages.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Joins Spivak Agency 
Sam H. Fischel has joined the M. 
Spivak Advertising Agency, New York. 


PRINTERS’ 
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Ban on Tobacco Advertising 
Upheld by Utah Court 


There is no discrimination 

State law forbids the edvertina of 
tobacco on poster boards, placards and 
car-cards, and fails to interfere with 
such advertising in other media such 
as mewspapers, magazines and on the 
radio, according to a majority 0 inion 
of the Utah State Supreme ourt 
which has an been handed down in 
Salt Lake City. The decision had been 
pending for a year. 

_The Supreme Court reversed the de. 
cision of the district court, which, in 
turn, had reversed the decision of a city 
court upholding the law. The argument 
that other media referred to should 
be included in the act, was answered 
by the majority opinion. This held that 
it would be interfering with interstate 
commerce. The contention that it was 
right and proper to advertise anything 
which could be legally sold was dis. 
missed with the answer that the State 
had the right to ban a medium of ad- 
vertising, so long as interstate com- 
merce was not attacked. 


S. J. Schwinn Starts Own 
Business 


_S. J. Schwinn has started an adver. 
tising agency business under his own 
name, S. J. Schwinn, Inc., with offices 
in the Chanin Building, New York. He 
was, at one time, with the former 
George Batten Company and, more re- 
cently, has been one of the principals of 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 


Made Directors of Arbitration 


Association 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Arbitration 
Association held at New York, George 
P. Brett, Jr., treasurer and general man- 
ome of The Macmillan Company, and 
Malcolm Muir, president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, were elected 
directors of the association for four-year 
terms. 


Appoints Kirkgasser Agency 

The Collins-Martin Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with George J. Kirkgasser & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city 
Magazines, business publications and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


en ” 
Returns to “Staats-Herold 
Staff 
Francis Rosner, formerly with the 
Condé Nast Publications and, more re- 
cently with Home and Field, has re- 
turned to the Staats-Herold Corporation, 
New York, as a member of the national 
advertising department. 


Buys Radio Station 
Radio Station KEX, Portland, Oreg., 
has been purchased by the Portland 
Telegram. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Breaks Another Record 


As reported by the Federal Reserve Board of the Sth 
District, in which is located Washington, D. C., Balti- 
more, Md., Richmond, Va., and 36 other cities, the 
National Capital led all other cities in the District with 
an increase in retail sales for the month of March of 13% 

For the first three months of 1931 Washington showed 
an increase of 4.4%—indicating that more than a tem- 
porary upturn for good fimes is under way here. 

Washington is always an attractive market with its 
steady government payroll approximating $185,000,000.00 
and $265,000,000.00 from private employment—totalling 
$450,000,000.00 annually. The Star—Evening and Sun- 
day—dominates this market with a concentration of 97% 
of its Evening circulation and 96% of its Sunday circu- 
lation limited to the trading area. 


he Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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The Francis Wayland Ayer Cup 


Awarded on March 31, 1931, at the First Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography held at the Ayer Galleries, 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
The cup will become the permanent possession of the 
newspaper which wins it three times. 
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Rmeeahite Excellence 


The New York Herald Tribune has been awarded 
The Francis Wayland Ayer Cup in competition 
with 1450 newspapers 


I. New York Herald Tribune was selected 


as the winner of the Francis Wayland Ayer 
Cup offered for typographic excellence at 
the First Exhibition of Newspaper Typog- 
raphy held at the Ayer Galleries in Phila- 
delphia. 1450 newspapers of the country 
competed for the honor. 

The New York Herald Tribune has always 
believed that the well-balanced news- 
paper must strive for excellence in every 
department, mechanical as well as edi- 
torial. It is particularly gratifying to have 
received this tribute to the physical make- 


up and the finished printed newspaper. 
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nen, 


Our advertisement in the REALLY, 

a eased dee our e- WE OWE 
presses could print and THESE PRESSES 
page sections in one dey, AN APOLOGY 


One of our friends asked 
us if this statement wasn’t 
an exaggeration. The 
figure seemed too high. 


It was in fact an UNDER- 

statement, for these 

presses really can print 
and fold not merely 
800,000, but TWO 
MILLION sixteen - page 
sections in a twenty-two- 
hour day, which is con- 
sidered a working day at 
this plant. 














So we can truthfully say 
that this is indeed a per- 
fect set-up for buyers of 
big-run printing who 
must have SPEED, excel- 
lent quality and low-cost 
production. 
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When Is a Price-Cutter? 


Some Remarks About Profit-Figuring as Inspired by a Squibb 
Announcement 


By R. W. Clarke 


N the course of an official an- 

nouncement reaffirming its posi- 
tion against ruinous price-cutting, 
the House of Squibb (E. R. 
Squibb & Sons) makes these two 
related statements : 

1. Every transaction that does 
not earn at least the overhead ex- 
penses represents a definite loss. 

2. The only safe practice is to 
earn your overhead and reasonable 
profit on every sale. The retailer 
who disregards this fundamental 
rule of sound business places him- 
self upon the slippery road to dis- 
appointment and failure. 

These two assertions are based 
upon obviously erroneous prem- 
ises. In the mind of the retailer 
who is even reasonably acquainted 
with the mark-up proposition, they 
are bound to detract from the 
force of the otherwise sound 
Squibb statement to the general 
effect that aggressive price-cut- 
ting is to be condemned as destruc- 
tive of every interest involved. 

A retailer is not in business very 
long before he discovers that the 
average net profit on his sales as 
a whole, and not upon the indi- 
vidual sale, is where he gets his 
bread and butter. It is only theo- 
rizing for Squibb or anyone else to 
speak about the dealer earning his 
overhead and a reasonable profit on 
every sale. It simply cannot be 
done, taking any average retail 
stock as a whole; never could be 
done and perhaps never will be. 

The retail selling prices on cer- 
tain commodities are fixed by cus- 
tom and some of them are so low 
that even the original laid down 
cost of the merchandise cannot be 
recovered, to say nothing of over- 
head. No good retailer tries to 
get a standardized mark-up on 
everything he sells. Some items 
he is forced to sell at, in the 
neighborhood of, or even below 
cost. On others he gets a nomi- 
nal profit and on still others an 
average profit. To equalize the 








procedure and to bring up his 
average profit to a livable figure, 
he has to take advantage of every 
legitimate opportunity to get a 
fancy profit—to charge, within 
reasonable limits, all the traffic will 
bear. If he proceeds otherwise he 
eventually finds himself upon the 
downward and well-greased road 
leading to bankruptcy. 

The foregoing has absolutely not 
the remotest thing to do with ag- 
gressive price-cutting for competi- 
tive reasons. It is simple, sound 
and sane merchandising. If and 
when a dealer, day in and day out, 
sells a staple item at a figure too 
small to enable him to realize on 
it his average net profit, he is by 
no manner of means necessarily a 
price-cutter in the commonly ac- 
cepted use of the term. He is not 
using these prices as a bait to at- 
tract trade to his other lines. And 
he is totally wrong if he considers 
such prices as representing “a defi- 
nite loss.” 

The House of Squibb is doing 
a constructive thing in its reiter- 
ated determination to oppose ruin- 
ous price-cutting as far as exist- 
ing laws will permit. Squibb is 
eminently correct when it says that 
aggressive price-cutting means the 
sacrifice by the dealer of a part of 
his necessary profits. 

More power, in short, to the en- 
emy of price-cutting, whoever he 
may be! 

But it is important, in present- 
ing the subject to the retailer, that 
the manufacturer shall differentiate 
clearly between accepted, sound 
and sensible merchandising prac- 
tice on the one hand, and the tac- 
tics of the price-cutter on the 
other. It is so easy to throw a 
dealer off his balance in this par- 
ticular, if he is not off it already, 
that the manufacturer should state 
the case without even an implica- 
tion of beclouding the issue. 

The whole matter, truth to tell, 
is exceedingly delicate. Some man- 
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ufacturers apparently shrink from 
discussing it frankly and in the 
open because of their fear of be- 
ing misunderstood. Some dealers 
might put certain Squibb items in 
the lower-priced class even though 
there is no justification for such 
a move. Too, and with perfect 
reason, the manufacturer hesitates 
to come right out’ into the open 
and tell the retailer that on some 
things his mark-up has to be above 
the average, even reaching the pro- 
portion of an occasional fancy 
profit; maybe the dealer will re- 
gard the advice as applying pri- 
marily to the manufacturer’s own 
goods. 

On Squibb goods, happily for 
Squibb, there is no reason for cut- 
ting the retail price to a figure 
that will interfere with a fair net 
profit. The whole line has been 
advertised so consistently and well 
that distinct salability at the en- 
tirely reasonable established price, 
has been created. A druggist or 
a department store drug depart- 
ment can sell Squibb goods at the 
usual and regular level without 
having to buck against the stone 
wall of custom. 

But it is altogether out of the 
question to apply the same prac- 
tices to absolutely all lines and 
items of merchandise a retailer 
may carry. Many of them have to 
be sold with little or no regard for 
profit, and I am not speaking of 
special sales either; I am referring 
to average everyday merchandis- 


g. 

The dealer is facing a real prob- 
lem here. And my observation, 
extending over a considerable pe- 
riod of years, convinces me that 
he does not have the understand- 
ing sympathy from the manufac- 
turer that could be so helpful to 
him and to which he is entitled. 
Every manufacturer wants to have 
his goods retailed at the lowest 
price consistent with a fair profit 
—a fair profit, that is, not on the 
store’s sales as a whole but on 
those individual goods. This is his 
right if he has established accep- 
tance and salability at that sort of 
price level, as Squibb has, and 
backs it up with goods of consis- 
tent quality. He would object just 
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as strenuously to a retail price 
involving a fancy profit as to one 
bringing an insufficient profit or 
no profit at all. But why should 
the manufacturer attempt, as some 
of them are doing, to make this 
custom apply to all merchandise in 
the store without discrimination? 


A Distiller Is Helped 


DisTILLERS Corporation, Limitep 
MONTREAL 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Please accept our sincere thanks for 
the very prompt reply to our inquiry 
in regard to articles which have ap- 
peared in your publications during the 
last year on institutional advertising. 

The information given us was very 
valuable and has assisted us materially 
in reaching an important decision in 
regard to our advertising expenditure. 

DrsTILLERS CoRPORATION, LiMiTED. 


Foreign Language Service 


Opens St. Louis Office 


The Advertising Agencies  Foreig2 
Language Service, Inc., New York, has 
opened an office at St. Louis, located at 
428 Victoria Building. F. F. Rimsa, 
vice-president, is in charge of the new 
office. He was for many years manager 
of the Commercial Advertising & Ex- 
ploitation Company, St. Louis. 


Conrad Kennison Company 
Formed at Augusta, Me. 


Conrad E. Kennison, formerly with 
the Franklin P. Shumway Company, 
Boston advertising agency, has organ- 
ized his own advertising business at 
Augusta, Me., under the name of the 
Conrad Kennison Company. Offices are 
located at 201 Water Street. 


Toy Account to Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


The Ace Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, has appointed Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city, to direct the advertising of its 
toys. Class publications will be used to 
feature the company’s Ace 16 MM pro- 
jector with a library of kiddie films and 
the Ace Sand Box. 





Joins Martin Bros, Electric 
Company 
Richard Brandt, formerly production 
manager of the enry Boynton Adver- 
tising Agency, Cleveland, has become 
advertising manager of the Martin Bros. 
Electric Company, of that city. 


Appoints Gotham Agency 

Linder Brothers, New York, Shagmoor 
coats, has appointed the Gotham Advert 
tising Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising in the United States. 
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SECOND MEN 


The Crown... 


that was only an 
Iron Hat 
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FAMOUS 

















KING HIERO of Syracuse called 
his second man, Archimedes. “You 
know, Archie, I’ve got a feeling 
the crown that salesman sold me 
isn’t real gold. You'd better test 
it and see if it is bootleg before I 
pay any more installments on it.” 
Archimedes was a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a judge of good bath- 
tub gin. He pondered this problem while stepping into the tub for 
his Saturday Night function. Suddenly, slipping on the soap, he hit 
upon his solution. By dropping the crown into the tub, and measur- 
ing the water it spilt over the bathmat, he discovered that it was 
just a gold brick. He also discovered a new principle—but let’s 
not go into that. 





* * * 


The moral of this tale, gentlemen, is not that everything comes out 
in the wash. It’s simply that today, as in Hiero’s time, the second 
man’s advice is respected in the matter of purchases. You can tell 
the big boss that something must be done. But you must convince 
his second man that your product 
is the one needed to do that some- 
thing. The easiest way is to adver- 
tise in SYSTEM. 


Every advertisement in SYSTEM talks 


directly to the second men in American 


business; your real buyers. 


System 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Of course you remember the story of the old lady who, wheligoup it fe 
asked why she marked all her pies T. M., replied, it was so shmpeston He 
could tell them apart. On one kind T. M. meant ’Tis Mincd§goups for 
On all others it meant ’Taint Mince. gect of it 


To the inexperienced advertiser seeking the Boston markefisuence ‘ 
all Bostonians look alike, and look good. Three million congmjot pap 
sumers, the fourth largest American market, spending milliong Group ' 
of dollars a year for necessities and luxuries, just like the citizeng wlume. 
of any other great metropolis. Traveler 


But Bostonians, while apparently as much alike as the ol - “ 
ea 


lady’s good pies, are distinctly divided into two groups. Fatherei §" 
by tradition, heredity and environment, one group of Boston's Traveler 
population is as completely separate from the other group a be reach 
’Tis Mince is different from "Taint Mince. This dual grouping narket, ) 
must be understood and separately approached by any adver-§ 


tiser who wishes to sell to the entire Boston market. Advert: 


The newspapers of the Hub have long recognized this com $y... 


dition and aligned themselves accordingly. Each serves the 


BOSTON HERAD 
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goup it feels best qualified to serve to the best advantage. The 
ston Herald-Traveler has been the champion of one of these 
gups for years. So strong is its hold on the confidence and re- 
gect of its readers that no other Boston paper has been able to 
markeiffinluence them in the least. For that reason the other three 
On cong major papers have elected to cater to the other group. 

milliong Group importance is unmistakably indicated by advertising 
citizen volume. During 1930, as in preceding years, the Herald- 
Traveler piled up a total advertising linage that exceeded the 
lnagge record made by any Boston newspaper. Such advertis- 
theres gg leadership indicates that the group served by the Herald- 
ston: gltaveler is more important to the advertiser. This group can 
up as Teached through the Herald-Traveler only. The rest of the 
yuping narket, can be covered for the most part by one of the other 
adver. ff dailies. 


the olf 


Advertising representative For nine years the Herald-Traveler has been 
con: GBORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY first in National Advertising. including all 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and financial, automobile and publication adver- 


tising among Boston daily papers. 


; the 


Detroit 





TRAVELER 
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What the Manufacturer's Salesman: 
Can Do in the Dealer’s Store 


How General Foods Gives Salesmen Threefold Opportunity to Boost 
Retailers’ Sales 


By C. B. Larrabee 


Gentlemen: 

We are taking this opportunity to 
let you know of our appreciation 
for the good work done in our store 
recently by two of your retail sales- 
men. 

These two salesmen prevailed upon 
us to put out 1,000 twelve-by-eigh- 
teen-inch handbills which were cir- 
culated among the homes of our 
customers. 

To back up this advertising work, 
your two salesmen served iced Max- 
well House Tea in our store on 
Saturday, August 9, to over 250 cus- 
tomers and their co-operation re- 
sulted in our moving forty-three 
packages of Maxwell House Tea 
along with 819 packages of all other 
General Foods items. 

These handbills, together with the 
service given on Saturday by your 
men, enabled us to exceed any pre- 
vious Saturday sales by 25 per cent. 
This is certainly a real accomplish- 
ment when you remember that this 
particular Saturday was a bad rainy 
day when people were more inclined 
to stay at home. 


HE writer of that letter was 

Fred W. Zimmerman who oper- 
ates the Zimmerman Mercantile 
Company, a food store in Denver, 
Colo. The recipient of the letter 
was the General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., branch office in Denver. 
The results obtained are fairly 
typical of what is happening in 
hundreds of stores each year 
through a productive co-operative 
activity of General Foods sales- 
men. 

A glance through any issue of 
the company’s salesmen’s magazine, 
“Salesgrams,” will demonstrate 
that the results chronicled in the 
above letter are not unusual. For 
instance, in one Dayton, Ky., store 
recently a consumer sale resulted 
in a volume of seventy-four pounds 
of Maxwell House Coffee and an 
additional sale of 353 packages of 
assorted General Foods products. 
In a Philadelphia store a General 
Foods demonstration resulted in 
the sale of 1,058 packages of thie 
company’s products, an increase of 
35 per cent over the grocer'’s regu- 


lar business. In a Los Angeles 
store, 1,040 packages of the com- 
pany’s products were ordered with 
the result that the dealer gave a 
reorder of sixty-four cases. One 
General Foods salesman in Mis- 
souri made the following record on 
Maxwell House coffee on succes- 
sive Saturdays: 464 packages, 488 
packages, 424 packages, and 366 
packages. 

General Foods defines the main 
objectives of a retail salesman’s 
job as follows 

(a) Sell those General Foods 
products not already stocked by the 
grocer. 

(b) Help the grocer sell more 
of the General Foods products he 
already has in stock. 

(c) Sell the company and its 
policies. 

Obviously, the salesmen whose 
work has just been chronicled were 
living up to the second requirement 
of their jobs. Just as obviously, 
they were not getting these results 
without a carefully prepared plan 
and it is about two phases of this 
plan that this article is written. 

The first phase is that of helping 
the dealer with his own advertis- 
ing. 

That General Foods believes in 
advertising is demonstrated pretty 
convincingly by the sums that it 
invests in advertising. However, 
the company realizes, as do all 
good merchandisers, that national 
advertising itself cannot operate to 
its full capacity without the back- 
ing of dealer advertising. There- 
fore, it has put special pressure on 
its salesmen, first, to show dealers 
the value of advertising and, sec- 
ond, to help them with good ad- 
vertising. 

The dealer has several means of 
advertising. First are his win- 
dows and counters. Second is his 
local newspaper. Third is the 
handbill which is being used more 
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General Foods Salesmen Are Always on the Job Helping to Make Dealers’ 
Sales Effective 


and more by independent retailers 
as they see the results achieved by 
chain stores. 

One of the jobs of the company 
has been to educate its salesmen in 
the preparation of advertising, 
particularly of handbills. The com- 
pany has prepared a special port- 
folio in which it shows the sales- 
men how to prepare copy for the 
store, how to make successful 
handbill layouts, giving the sales- 
man suggested copy, giving him 
layouts in which he can insert cuts 
in copy, etc. In addition to this, 
the company encourages the sales- 
man not to confine himself to the 
standardized copy which has been 
furnished but, if possible, to add 
ideas which will localize the copy 
and make it more effective. 

At this point it might be well to 
emphasize that the company, itself, 
does not pay a cent toward the 
printing and distribution of dealer 
advertising. It will, through its 
salesmen, furnish cuts and layouts 
but when the handbill, copy and 
layout have been prepared the rest 
of the cost is up to the dealer. The 
same thing holds true of the 
dealer’s newspaper advertising. 
When you consider that in certain 
sections of the country dealers 
have been able to charge for space 
in handbills with the result that 
they are running money-making 





advertising media, you will realize 
that the General Foods salesman is 
doing a real advertising job. 

To turn to results again for a 
moment. In Danville, Va., sales- 
man Roche used the portfolio to 
sell a dealer the idea of distrib- 
uting 1,500 handbills, carrying 
twelve cuts of General Foods prod- 
ucts. A dealer in Hudson, N. Y., 
at the suggestion of salesman 
Coughlin, distributed 5,000 hand- 
bills showing eight General Foods 
products. Again let me point out 
that these are merely typical in- 
stances chosen from among thou- 
sands. 

The salesmen are shown that this 
handbill job is not, primarily, a 
selfish one. To be sure they get 
considerable space for General 
Foods products and use cuts and as 
many cuts as possible, whenever 
possible. However, the salesman is 
definitely instructed to feature 
many other items in the dealer’s 
stock. Therefore, the typical hand- 
bill, while it may have a border 
with cuts showing the company’s 
products and the prices at which 
the dealer sells them, it has a mid- 
dle panel which features from a 
dozen to four dozen other items in 
the dealer’s stock. 

The philosophy behind this is 
simple. The company is not foolish 
enough to try to sell the dealer up 
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to the hilt on advertising its prod- 
ucts alone. It wants to teach him 
that its advertising job is done for 
his store and for all his merchan- 
dise. It wants to demonstrate to 


him that, by 
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day Mr. Feldhauser held a demon- 
stration in the store. The handbill 
carried three cuts of Grape-Nuts 
packages and one of a can of 
Sanka coffee. The copy empha- 





y featuring a 
certain number of its prod- 
ucts, he can capitalize the a a(P qe Ul 
company’s national adver- 


tising and bring into his 


store customers who are also Special for Saturday, February 21 st 


interested in the other prod- Home 32 


ONE 1206 





ucts which he may be em- 
phasizing in the handbill. 
It believes firmly that a 
handbill devoted entirely to 
General Foods products 
would probably be a good 
thing for the company at 
the moment, but in the long 
run would not be as pro- 
ductive as it should be for 
the dealer and, therefore, 
would be poor business for 
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the company. 

The company applies the 
same philosophy to the prep- tS 
aration of all dealer copy. B= 
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salesmen, wherever possible, 
show the dealer how he can § 
use two or three forms of § 
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economically. After all, it 
is merely carrying the story 
of the inter-dependence of 
all forms of advertising 
down into the small labora- 
tory which constitutes the dealer’s 
store. 

Handbills and newspaper adver- 
tising, however, are only one phase 
of the salesman’s co-operative 
work, In addition to this, he con- 
ducts what are known as consumer 
sales. A consumer sale is just an- 
other name for a store demonstra- 
tion and is usually conducted on 
Saturday. 

Let’s describe a consumer sale 
held by salesman Feldhauser in 
Safran’s Grocery and Meat Mar- 
ket, Denver, Colo. This market 
had been using handbills regularly 
and on this particular occasion pre- 
pared a special bill which carried 
the caption, “The Grape-Nuts Spe- 


cial.” This particular sale was to 
be run for a week and on the first 


Park Place Meat @ Grocery Co. 
One of the Handbills Featuring Not Only Gen- 
eral Foods Products but Others as Well 


sized Grape-Nuts and used more 
than 100 words in telling the story 
of this product. In addition, it 
was announced that a basket of 
General Foods products, valued at 
$7.25, would be given to the holder 
of a lucky number. Numbers were 
given out with each two-package 
purchase. As a result of this spe- 
cial sale 256 packages of Grape- 
Nuts were sold, along with nearly 
200 other packages of the com- 
pany’s products. 

A store in Lawrence Park, Pa., 
ran a week’s sale on General Foods 
products featuring a free . offer. 
With every dollar’s worth of gro- 
ceries bought by a consumer she 
was given a choice of a package 
chosen from among six of the 
company’s products. If she bought 
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$2 worth of groceries she was al- 
lowed to choose a more expensive 
product. . 

In a way, perhaps, these two 
sales are not typical because they 
were tied up with special offers, 
but they are typical in indicating 
the ingenuity possible to the sales- 
men and the business-stimulating 
methods used by the salesmen. 

The company’s consumer sales 
have no set plan. The salesman is 
given a great deal of latitude. One 
Saturday he may make a special 
drive on one product alone, par- 
ticularly if the company is making 
an effort to push that product at 
the time the sale is held. On the 
other hand, he may tie in with 
three or four products. As a rule 
he features more than one. For 
instance, there is a very natural 
tie-up between Swansdown cake 
flour and Maxwell House coffee. 
He can offer samples of a cake 
prepared with Swansdown and, at 
the same time, give the customer 
a cup of Maxwell House coffee. 

The company furnishes him with 
coffee urns for demonstration pur- 
poses and he can prepare and cook 
the coffee right in the store. In 
many instances he can also get the 
co-operation of a girl from one of 
the company’s district sales offices. 
She is usually an experienced 
demonstrator. In many instances 
the salesman’s wife pitches in and 
helps by cooking cakes or making 
a tapioca dish or preparing a Jell-O 
dish. 

Always, of course, the salesman, 
himself, is on the job. Frequently 
two salesmen will work together to 
make a consumer sale a success. 
They make direct sales to con- 
sumers and although they may do 
some sampling by giving con- 
sumers samples of dishes prepared 
with the company’s products, they 
do not as a rule distribute sample 
packages as such. Their job is to 
sell because the total profits of the 
sale go directly to the dealer as 
though the products had been sold 
by himself or his clerks. Obvi- 
ously, ‘the company wants to get 
wider distribution for its products 
and it believes that by selling full- 
sized packages it does a much more 
effective job than by having the 
salesmen distribute free samples. 
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Of course, the salesman has to 
do a selling job on the retailer ip 
order to be allowed to conduct a 
consumer sale. He has to pick his 
dealers carefully because there js 
no particular point in staging a 
consumer sale in a store which js 
not important in its community, 
Giving the low-grade dealer a sud- 
den sales jump on General Foods 
products may please the dealer, but 
if he is not capable of following it 
up with a steady volume the com- 
pany has wasted the time of its 
salesman. 

Because it works with the better- 
grade dealers the company’s job is 
to convince the dealer that a con- 
sumer sale will be of real help to 
him. This job, today, is not so 
difficult as it once was because the 
salesmen are now equipped with 
definite figures and can _ show 
Dealer A the results they have ob- 
tained in the store of Dealer B. 
If Dealer A is wise he will see the 
lasting advantages to him of a 
consumer sale. If he cannot see 
the lasting advantages to him the 
company does not want to use 
his store for a consumer sale. The 
salesman makes every effort to 
show the dealer that a consumer 
sale is not a momentary volume 
stimulant but is a device used to 
build good, permanent volume on 
profit-giving merchandise. 

There is one other co-operative 
aid which deserves a couple of 
paragraphs of mention. This is a 
special basket display which has 
been created by the company in 
order to tie in with the open dis- 
play movement that has become so 
popular among retail grocers. This 
display unit is a wire basket of 
approximate table height which is 
given to the dealer free on the 
understanding he will use it for 
one week following the call of the 
salesman at his store to feature 
General Foods products. The rest 
of the time the company does not 
care what he puts in this display. 

Here, again, we see the wisdom 
of the company’s policy. Were it 
to insist selfishly that the basket be 
used only for its own products, it 
would at once give the dealer the 
idea that it was trying to appro- 
priate a certain amount of his 
valuable space on an _ exclusive 
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basis which would not, in the end, 
be satisfactory to him. Such an 
arrangement would seriously cut 
down the number of baskets to be 
distributed and, in addition to that, 
would cheapen the whole proposi- 
tion in the eyes of the dealer. 

Store demonstrations have al- 
ways been considered valuable, par- 
ticularly to the food manufacturer. 
Far more companies have tried the 
idea than have been successful 
with it. The reasons for failure, 
it seems to me, are often to be 
found in a lack of understanding 
of the true essence of co-operation. 

In its work with demonstrations 
and advertising General Foods has 
always stuck to the attitude that 
the idea which will be most profit- 
able to the dealer will, in the long 
run, be most profitable to the 
company. It might and probably 
could succeed in getting dealers to 
devote entire handbills to its prod- 
ucts alone. It does not believe, 
however, that this would be as ef- 
fective as the scheme which is now 
being used. A few moments’ con- 
sideration of the philosophy behind 
this reasoning should convince any 
manufacturer that the company is 
on the right track. If reasoning 
will not convince him, the sales re- 
sults secured by General Foods 
salesmen in all parts of the coun- 
try should be convincing. 


To Publish “The Merchandise 


’ 
Manager” 

The Merchandise Manager is the 
name of a new business paper which 
has been started at New York by The 
Merchandise Manager Publishing Cor- 
poration, with offices at 205 East 42nd 
Street. The first issue of the new pub- 
lication, which will reach department 
store executives, will appear in July. 

Frank H. Kaufman is president and 
advertising director; Clinton G. Harris, 
vice-president and editor; Albert B. 
Seadler, business manager. O. . Pear- 
son, for twenty-five years with The 
Dry Goods Economist, is vice-president. 


J. S. Burke Succeeds Michael 


Friedsam 

John S. Burke, vice-president of B. 
Altman & Company, New York, has been 
elected president of that company to 
succeed the late Michael Friedsam. Mr. 
Burke has been with the Altman organ- 
ization since 1912 and was intimately 
associated with Mr. Friedsam in the 
management of the business. Mr. Burke 
became a director of Altman’s in 1919 
and a vice-president in 1924. 
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New York “Sun” Re-Elects 
Officers 


_ The New York Sun, at a meeting of 
its board of trustees, re-elected the fol. 
lowing officers: President and treasurer 
William TT. Dewart; vice-president’ 
R. H. Titherington, and secretary, Clar. 
man T. Dixon. 

“The economic depression,” said Mr. 
Dewart, “has not had the effect of re. 
ducing the wage or salary paid by the 
Sun to any employee, and the salaried 
personnel of the paper is materially 
larger now than it ever has been.” — 


V. M. Cannon Advanced by 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner 

Victor M. Cannon, secretary of The 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, has been appointed treasurer 
of that company and its parent company, 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company. 
He will also retain his position as secre- 
tary of the Premier company. E. W. 
Patterson, whom he succeeds as trea- 
surer, and who is also vice-president in 
charge of sales, will hereafter devote his 
entire time to sales matters. 


G. H. Durston Joins Frohman 
Agency 
_ Gilbert H. Durston, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., and, more 
recently, sales development manager of 
The Heywood-Wakefield Company, has 
joined the staff of the Louis H. Frohman 
Advertising Agency, New York, as an 
associate. He will specialize in market- 
ing and research work. 


Death of Etienne Damour 

Etienne Damour, founder president of 
the Continental Advertising Association, 
and president of his own advertising 
agency in France, died recently. 

In 1926 at the request of C. K. Wood- 
bridge, then president of the International 
Advertising Association, now known as 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
Mr. Damour organized the European ad- 
vertising organization, which still is in 
existence. 


FE. J. Samuel Appointed by 
Fisk ‘Tire 

Edward J. Samuel has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of mer- 
chandising manager of the Fisk Tire 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. He 
succeeds to the duties of C. Haldane 
Johnson, until recently advertising man- 
ager. 


Appoint Small, Kleppner & 


Seiffer 

The Snap Company Ltd., manufac 
turer of Snap hand cleanser and soap 
products, and the Abbey Effervescent 
Salt Company, both of ontreal, have 
appointed Small, Kleppner & Seiffer, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 
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HOROUGHNESS is a quality as valuable as it is rare. Thoroughness 
| is for unreserved concentration, application and devotion to 
purpose. It is the fruit of ability, character and diligence. Thoroughness 
never ceases before the task is done—nay, well done. Inspiration 
prompts it, but perspiration sees it through. It demands an adherence to 
principle and a love for perfection that leaves nothing to chance or 
guess. It meets and conquers every obstruction and by anticipating 
unseen obstacles, avoids or overcomes them. Thoroughness employs 
constant vigilance and concerns itself at least as much with prevention 
as it does with cure. Thoroughness expresses itself in performance, and 
consumes no energy in announcements of prospective accomplishments. 
ltis easily recognized, because it is the beacon light in a sea of mediocrity. 


McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES » 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 








8 often hears an advertiser 
say that he“‘buys”’ circulation. 


The expression is an insidious 
one when taken too literally. It 
hints ata concrete value—as though 
reader-attention were a com- 
pletely standardized commodity of 
some sort. 


In reality, the value of advertis- 
ing space is entirely variable and 
contingent. 


All that any publisher may sell to 
an advertiser is potential circulation. 


He may guarantee that he has a 
certain number of subscribers who 
are itterested in the editorial fea- 
tures of his publication. But he 
cannot guarantee that even sosmall 
a fraction as five per cent of those 
subscribers will see, read, believe, 
or grant the slightest considera- 
tion to any given advertisement 
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You “Buy” It 


—but do you get it? 


printed in his advertising section. 


Many advertising men still seem 
to entertain a naive belief that the 
average man and woman will read 
their messages as avidly as they 
peruse the editorial features which 
induce them to purchase their 
favorite magazinesand newspapers. 


They seem to feel that with the 
purchase of white space, ninety per 
cent of their battles are won. And 
that the insertion of any piece of 
copy in a publication automatically 
assures them a hearing from a large 
portion of its readers. 


As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
White space in itself can produce 
nothing. Its ultimate value is en- 
tirely dependent upon what is put 
into it. 


When an advertiser says that he 
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If he deludes himself into the 
belief that he is buying more than it 
a possibility, he is treading dan- 
gerous ground. For, lulled by a 
false sense of security, he fails to 


A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: 


RINSO COCOMALT LIFEBUOY 
The Granulated Soop The Health Food Drink Shaving Cream 
TRE-JUR BONCILLA STANDARD STATISTICS 
Cosmetics Toiletries Financial Service 
LIFEBUOY COOLENE TRUE STORY 
Health Soap Foot Cream Magazine 
NOXZEMA LACTOGEN SCOTT & FETZER 
Skin Cream Baby Food Sanitation System 
BLONDEX WOLVERINE HEADLIGHT 
Shampoo Horsehide Work Shoes Overalls 
WHITE CROSS NU-WAY TUMS 
Electric Stoves Suspenders Antacid Candy Wafers 
oe BRAND UNITED ENGINEERS ALPINE BRAND 
& CONSTRUC CORS, Inc. Evaporated Milk 


“buys” circulation, it is well for 
him to remember that he is only 
buying the privilege of attempting 
to win it. Though he pays his 
hard-earned cash for it, he has no 
assurance that he will really get it. 


New York: 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN. 
Advertising 

132 West 3lst Street 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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realize the extent to which he must 
exert himself. 


is for sale to all who have the 
money to pay for it. Actual circu- 
lation is quite a different matter. It 
cannot be purchased. Rather must 


strategy—by unremitting resource- 
fulness and a keen understanding 
of one’s unseen audience. 





























Potential advertising circulation 


be won by showmanship and 


INC. 











Speakers 
Announced for Agency 
Convention 


WO major subjects, “Newspa- 
per Relations” and “The Chang- 
ing Advertising Problem,” will be 
discussed at the convention of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies in the session open 


to non-members. The convention 
will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, on April 30 


and May 1. 

All sessions, with the exception 
of the afternoon meeting on April 
30 and the annual banquet, will be 
open for members only. The pro- 
gram of topics will cover that out- 
lined in the report which appeared 
in Printers’ INK of April 9, page 
124. Announcement has since been 
made of the speakers who will 
address the open session. They 
will be as follows: 

Newspaper Relations: “What the 
Newspaper Situation Demands” 
will be discussed from the agency 
point of view by John Benson, 
president of the association, and 
from the publishers’ point of view 
by Colonel Frank Knox, formerly 
general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers. Stanley R. Latshaw, 
president of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, will talk on “Ad- 
ventures with Media Departments.” 
Frank J. Hermes, partner in The 
Blackman Company, will discuss 
“Improving A. B. C. Reports.” 

The Changing Advertising Prob- 
lem: “Changes Going On in Mer- 
chandising and Their Effect On 
Advertising,” Laurence G. Means, 
of The Blackman Company; 
“What the Consumer Responds to 
in Copy Appeal,’ Carleton ~L. 
Spier, of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., and “Publishers’ 
Control of Copy Standards,” Frank 
Braucher, vice-president of the 
Crowell Publishing Company. 

“Keeping Faith with the Reader 
of Advertising” will be a subject 
discussed by two speakers, Ralph 
Starr Butler, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, General 
Foods Corporation and G. Lynn 
Sumner, president of The G. Lynn 
Sumner Company. 
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A light and entertaining pro- 
gram has been planned for the an- 
nual banquet which will be held on 
the evening of April 30. Frank 
Crowninshield, editor of Vanity 
Fair, will be the speaker of the 
evening and his address, it is ex- 
pected, will be none too serious. 
Entertainment will be provided by 
radio artists. ; 


F. H. Camp with Minnesota 
“ar : ‘ 

Mining & Mfg. Company 

Fred H. Camp, formerly of Yarnell. 
Camp, Inc., Minneapolis advertising 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul. 

The Minnesota company is planning 
an advertising campaign, using news- 
papers, business papers and direct mail, 
to feature its line of abrasives and its 
Retsul automobile polish. New prod- 
ucts which will also be advertised include 
Scotch masking tape, Cellulose tape, 
decorators, drafting, photographic and 
asceptic tapes. 

Direct mail will also be used to advertise 
the company’s Tan Fibre and Baco Fibre 
gasket materials and Tan Fibre shoe 
coverings. The Yarnell-Camp agency 
will continue to handle this account. 


M. L. Singer to Form Exhibit 
Business 


M. L. Singer, manager of the ex- 
hibits department of Ivel Displays, New 
fork, for the last two years, has re- 
signed to organize his own company 
under the name of the Exhibit Corpora- 
tion of America. The offices of the new 
company will be located at 47 West 28th 
Street. 


“World’s Business,” New 
Publication 

World’s Business is the name of a new 
monthly magazine published by J. E 
Sitterley, New York, also publisher of 
the Importers’ Guide. The new publication 
is devoted to a digest of foreign news 
for executives. 


Joins Frost Agency 
Harold E. Bessom, for many years 
with the production department of the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, has joined 
the staff of the Harry M. Frost Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston advertising agency 


Has Dry Zero Account 


The Dry Zero Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of insulation material, has 
placed its advertising account with M. 
Glenn Miller, advertising agency ol 
that city. 
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New Markel is Interested 





NLY THE 
highest type of editorial taste and selection produces 
a magazine truly interesting to the socially elect and 
luxuriously fashionable. 


FASHIONS... chosen and authenticated by un- 
questioned experts. Marjorie Howard, who selects 
from the leading French couturiers clothes to be 
worn by aristocratic Europeans and fashionables of 
America. Kathleen Howard, in New York, who te- 
ports the news of the great Fifth Avenue stores and 
the smart shops of the fashionable Fifties. Such selec- 
tions will be worn by the social leaders today and 
widely copied by enterprising followers tomorrow. 


FICTION ...chosen by the editor, CHARLES 
HANSON TOWNE, for readers of culture, sophisti- 
cation and taste. 


Both FASHION AND FICTION are chosen with the 
one idea of interesting that inner group of American 
women whose style acceptance means “A Wearing 
Mode”. Therefore this country’s most potential 
market has been segregated. Wealthy women 
who comprise the CREATIVE MARKET find only in 
Harper's Bazaar, a magazine that meets the exacting 
needs of their exclusive and cultural existence. 

It is not the publishing policy of Harper's Bazaar 
to reach downward in an effort to attract bulky mar- 
kets, but rather upward to meet constantly the aris- 
tocratic needs and desires of its leadership audience 
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among the great artists who 
create for Harper's Bazaar are those 
isite work is shown here: 
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Baron de Meyer, and Dynevor Rhys. 
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UPPORTING 
the editorial content of Harper's Bazaar is a circula- 
tion plan unique and absolutely exclusive with this 
magazine. It is to be expected that only Harper's 
Bazaar could attract a group of four thousand 
young society women who comprise its DEBUTANTE 
DEPARTMENT 

Here is a national business club of the active 
young women who will be the social leaders of 
tomorrow. Through this organization Harper's Bazaar 
secures Over fifty per cent of its subscriptions in 
every important city. Through their intimate 
knowledge of society, and of Harper's Bazaar, these 
young women select the type of readers whose social 
standing reacts most quickly to the editorial policy 
of the magazine. 

This, then, is the inspiration and practical segre- 
gation of the new Creative Market from the so- 
called “Class Groups” of other days. Picked by society 
from society, this market presents to manufacturers 
the key of fashion application to their merchandis- 
ing problems. 

Harper's Bazaar does not reach downward in any 
effort to attract bulky markets. It reaches always 
upward, to meet the aristocratic desires of its leader- 
ship audience. It is not a trade paper of fashion, 
but a brilliant exposition of the fashionable world. 
Interpreting style before style becomes a popular 
pattern, and presenting fashion without price con- 
sciousness, Harper's Bazaar has logically become the 
FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 
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Newspaper Publishers Uncover 
Vital Facts for Advertisers 


Convention Gets Reports on Retail-General Rate, Radio, Advertising 
Agency Finances and Status of Newspaper Advertising 


By Bernard 


\ HERE does newspaper ad- 
vertising derive its greatest 
income, by territory and by indus- 
try? How many advertising agen- 
cies have surpluses in excess of 
$100,000 ? 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions are given in the committee 
reports submitted to the conven- 
tion, at New York this week, of 
the American Newspaper Puyblish- 
ers Association. They indicate 
how closely the publishers concern 
themselves with the problems of 
advertiser and advertising agency. 
Interesting as the answers to these 
questions are, more important are 
the recommendations on matters 
affecting advertiser and advertis- 
ing, some of which have been un- 
der committee study for one year 
or more. 

From the viewpoint of an ad- 
vertiser, the highlights of the con- 
vention are summed up in the fol- 
lowing reviews and excerpts from 
reports submitted to the conven- 
tion. 

Topping the list is the much- 
discussed question of retail-general 
rates. This problem has been be- 
fore the publishers in other years 
and, at the last convention, a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
problem and to report a definition 
which would classify what adver- 
tising should be “retail” and which 
“general.” It had previously been 
determined that the terms “retail” 
and “general” were better desig- 
nated “local” and “national.” 

The committee reported to the 
convention that it had “labored for 
many days, studied every defini- 
tion that had been advanced and 
most conscientiously endeavored to 
apply a definition that would be 
workable and that would be an an- 
swer to the problem with which 
every newspaper publisher either is 
73 
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faced at the moment, or will soon 
be faced.” 

Here is the definition which is 
the fruit of its efforts: 

“Retail advertising is defined as 
advertising offering to sell to the 
public solely through one or more 
local retail stores owned, controlled 
and operated entirely by an adver- 
tiser whose signature and/or ad- 
dress appears in the advertise- 
ment.” 

This definition, it is stated, is a 
concise definition that leaves it to 
the publisher to decide that every- 
thing else beyond that is either gen- 
eral or whatever else his rate card 
provides for. 

This definition was presented by 
the Committee on Measurenient of 
Advertising Linage. The commit- 
tee also devoted the year to devis- 
ing a form for standardized linage 
measurement. The work goes back 
two years when the 1929 convention 
called for an investigation of the 
methods used by the various mea- 
suring bureaus-as well as by pub- 
lishers not making use of such 
measuring bureaus. 

Again there enters the retail- 
general problem. The basis of a 
sound measuring system, it is con- 
cluded, rests on a clear understand- 
ing on the part of all publishers 
of the dividing line between these 
two classifications. For measure- 
ment purposes only, the following 
definition is recommended: 

“An advertisement should be 
measured as retail when it offers 
to sell to the public, solely through 
one or more retail stores, owned, 
controlled and operated entirely by 
the advertiser and whose signature 
and/or address appears in the ad- 
vertisement. All other advertising 
should be measured as general, au- 
tomotive, financial or classified.” 

All newspapers, it is further rec- 
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ommended, should operate on the 
same major measurement division 
basis as follows: Retail display, 
general display, automotive, finan- 
cial and classified. 

“We have given careful consid- 
eration to the question of further 
subdividing automotive and finan- 
cial into retail and general,” re- 
ports the committee, “and, with the 
experience of the New York and 
Chicago newspapers and the ef- 
forts of the leading measuring bu- 
reaus to guide us, have concluded 
that in order to make such sub- 
classification, it is essential to have 
a definite operating organization 
between the papers in each city 
which would take many years to 
per fect. 

“In cities in which publishers 
choose to perfect an organization 
for this purpose, it is also pos- 
sible to subdivide automotive and 
financial into retail and general as 
well as to set up in separate clas- 
sifications such advertising as is 
placed by affiliated companies; to 
make deductions for advertising re- 
run for error; and other adjust- 
ments- of this type.” 

It is not possible, it was stated, 
properly to classify automotive and 
financial under separate heads of 
retail and general if a working 
organization between newspapers in 
a given city does not exist. 

These two recommendations on 
linage measurement and rate defi- 
nition were submitted by a com- 
mittee of which George J. Auer 
is chairman. Members are: Don 
U. Bridge, Edwin S. Friendly, 
H. H. Hoffman, J. P. Kenney, 
L. K. Nicholson, H. W. Roberts, 
A. L. Shuman and S. R. Winch. 

The status of agency credit was 
reviewed by the committee on ad- 
vertising agents. Few agencies 
have fallen by the wayside during 
the period of business depression. 
Since the first of the year 700 
agency financial statements have 
been examined by the committee. 
Their net surplus, it is reported, 
compares favorably with that of a 
year ago. 

Last year, agencies with a sur- 
plus in excess of $100,000 were 
seventy-nine. There are now sixty- 
eight, grouped as follows: 
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Surplus over $1,000,000 6 
Surplus over Sones... 2 @ 
Surplus over 200......_. 14 
Surplus over 100,000. oi 


In addition, there are eight other 
agencies that last year reported 
surpluses in excess of $100,000, and 
when complete information js jp 
it is believed most, if not all, will 
be added to the sixty-eight now 
reported. 

Reviewing the agency situation, 
the committee reports: 

“Many of them have followed 
the wise course of reducing their 
overhead to meet existing condj- 
tions and from those who have 
done so, we have little to fear so 
far as future credits are concerned. 
Those, however, who through false 
pride or a desire to keep up ap- 
pearances, did not follow the sound 
business principle of shortening 
sail in bad weather, will bring into 
the field an added element of risk 
and it therefore behooves us all to 
watch credits more closely during 
the present year than heretofore.” 

Absences of evidence of finan- 
cial embarrassment, the committee 
believes, is largely due to its pro- 
gram over several years to urge 
agencies to build up and maintain 
larger net surpluses. 

Frequently, the first signal indic- 
ative of forthcoming embarrass- 
ment of an agency, it is revealed, 
is tc be found in the passing of 
cash discounts in possibly a com- 
paratively few instances. Member 
newspapers are urged by the com- 
mittee to report monthly on slow 
pay or passing of discounts. 

During 1930 eighty applications 
for agency recognition were re- 
ceived, with fifteen on hand from 
the previous year. Disposition was 
made as follows: Recognized, 44; 
refused, 2; tabled, 11; withdrawn, 
16; not qualified, 12; pending, 7; 
deferred, 3. There were thirty- 
nine cancellations of recognition, 
and transfers on request were ex- 
tended to thirty-five agencies. 

Based on financial statements 
received, the committee increased 
the ratings of seven agencies and 
decreased the rating of eighteen. 

Radio broadcasting is a dominant 
issue, interesting the publisher on 
two counts. First there is the use 
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by radio of news broadcasting, 
second the use of radio as an ad- 
yertising medium, both competitive 
in aspect, depending upon the indi- 
yidual point of view. There is evi- 
dence this year that, more than 
ever, publishers are insistent that 
cognizance be taken of radio as a 
competitor. 

The subject of radio came up 
before the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press. Some of its 
members also are engaged in the 
radio broadcasting business, as for 
example the Chicago Tribune. Its 
publisher, Robert R. McCormick, 
said he did not believe the broad- 
casting of news was an appreciable 
fraction of the competition be- 
tween newspapers and the radio. 
The real competition, in his opin- 
ion, is in the matter of advertising. 
He suggested that publishers re- 
frain from publishing radio pro- 
grams except as paid advertising, 
this being the policy of the 
Tribune. 

Final action of the Associated 
Press resulted in adoption of a 
resolution authorizing that officers 
and directors “meet with every 
sympathy to consider the problems 
of radio broadcasting with such 
committees as may be appointed by 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and other news 
gathering associations.” This reso- 
lution was introduced by Charles 
Taylor, publisher of the Boston 
Globe. 

Radio again came up for discus- 
sion in the report of the commit- 
tee on Federal laws of the A. N. 
P. A., which is working to bring 
radio under legal provisions similar 
to those which are on the statute 
books for lottery advertising. The 
publishers also seek an amendment 
to Section 213 of the Criminal 
Code to permit advertisement of 
schemes of chance in which no 
consideration is required to take a 
chance. Under the present law, if 
the question of skill enters into it, 
the scheme is not illegal. “Many 
publishers have felt,” reads the re- 
port, “that this law, as interpreted, 
seriously curtails their advertising 
revenues and that where no con- 
sideration is paid to take a chance 
on some prize, even though skill 
does not enter into the awarding 
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of the prize, the advertisement of 
the scheme should not be treated 
as an illegal act.” 

There is no provision in the 
Radio Act similar to the provision 
in the Criminal Code, thus making 
it perfectly legal to do over the air 
what it is illegal to do through the 
Post Office Department. 

“If Section 213 of the Criminal 
Code should be enacted so as to 
apply to the broadcasting of lot- 
teries and schemes of chance by 
radio stations,” reports the com- 
mittee, “it would materially reduce 
the revenues now pouring into 
those stations, particularly the 
smaller local stations, which are 
competitors with our smaller daily 
and weekly newspapers. If, on the 
other hand, Section 213 of the 
Criminal Code is relaxed so as to 
eliminate penalties upon all schemes 
of chance wherein the element of 
consideration for the privilege of 
taking a chance does not enter, 
then the floodgates will be opened 
to further vicious competition by 
radio stations. Very few of the 
larger advertisers over the chain 
systems have taken up the broad- 
casting of lotteries, but it is to be 
presumed that if the law is relaxed 
and affirmative action is taken by 
Congress to permit the broadcast- 
ing of such lotteries in one form 
or another, that not only the 
smaller stations, but the larger 
ones, will indulge in the practice.” 

It is expected that the question 
will again come up for discussion 
in the next Congress when the 
committee will take whatever steps 
the A. N. P. A. feels necessary. 

The committee, on the matter of 
the Vestal Copyright bill, expresses 
the belief that some form of new 
copyright legislation undoubtedly 
will be adopted within the next two 
years. With reference to the Cap- 
per-Kelly Price Fixing Bill, it is 
stated that both advocates and op- 
ponents of this measure have 
sought the support of the A. N. 
P. A. but, to date, the committee 
has not thought it wise either to 
advocate or oppose its enactment. 

H. Baker is chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Laws, mem- 
bers of which are: E. P. Adler, 
J. H. Allison, Desha Breckinridge, 
W. W. Hawkins, W. E. Macfar- 
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lane, F. A. Miller and W. F. 
Wiley. 

Development of radio as a com- 
petitor of newspapers is reviewed 
in the report of the radio commit- 
tee. It recites the early stages when 
statements were made that “radio 
advertising will never amount to 
anything because the public will 
never stand for direct advertising 
over the radio.” 

“Newspapermen used these and 
other arguments to lull each other 
to sleep,” it is stated, “while the 
greatest competitor they ever 
faced was growing from infancy 
to full fledged manhood in less 
than a decade.” 

In editorial content, the report 
submits that radio competes in 
practically every department of 
newspaper publishing—news, flash 
bulletins, comic strip, editorials, 
features and advertising. Figures 
based on a study of expenditures 
of 120 advertisers, by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the A. N. P. A,, 
show that radio advertising was 
negligible in 1926 and then grew 
in its proportion to newspaper ex- 
penditures at the following rate: 


1927... .... 3.6 per cent 
1928..... Helen. ae. - 
c ae aww tae - 
Se ssees 'i=tii_ "°°" 


*This was for the first seven 
months. Another study covering 112 
advertisers shows that the figures of 
20.2 per cent had jumped to 26.9 
per cent for the whole year. 


“With the success of radio ad- 
vertising,” reports the committee, 
“several large producers plan to 
restore movie advertising, in con- 
junction with talkies- If the pub- 
lic can be forced to listen to radio 
advertising, why not make them 
look at, and listen to, movie adver- 
tising whether they like it or not?” 

The committee takes up the fu- 
ture of radio competition and dis- 
cusses it from two standpoints : 


First, radio continuing to develop 
unregulated, unrestrained, nurtured 
by the press, assisted with free pub- 
licity, receiving free news for which 
we pay vast sums of money and 
otherwise aided in its growth in 
every conceivable manner by news- 

rs. 

Second, radio properly regulated, 
subject to the same laws of lottery 
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and other Federal restrictions as 
newspapers, subject to the same Es 
strictions in plainly labeling adver. 
tising as such, radio bearing its own 
burden of the news-gathering ex 
pense, and radio recognized by the 
newspapers for what it is, namely 
a formidable competitor in news po 
tertainment, editorials, f atures and 
advertising. sas 


“If radio of the future is to de. 
velop under the first plan outlined 
above,” in the opinion of the com. 
mittee, “then it will probably com. 
pete with newspapers in about the 
way that busses and trucks are 
now competing with railroads. The 
railroads ridiculed this new com- 
petition in its early stages and to- 
day it presents their greatest prob- 
lem.” 

The report concludes with the 
statement that if the newspapers 
are to accustom the public to turn 
to them for contents of advertising 
programs, a habit is being built 
that may be hard to correct; but 
when it is corrected the important 
programs will be announced in the 
advertising columns and the rest 
will pass unnoticed. 

This report was submitted by a 
committee of the following: Elzey 
Roberts, chairman; Amon G. Car- 
ter, John S. Cohen and J. R. 
Knowland. 


Bureau of 
Advertising Reports 


N the peak year of 1929, the 
volume of newspaper national 

advertising was estimated at $260,- 
000,000. Present estimates indi- 
cate from $225,000,000 to $230,- 
000,000 invested in 1930. 

These figures were submitted to 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association in the report of 
its Bureau of Advertising. It was 
pointed out that the bulk of this 
business comes from a limited field 
and comparatively few classifica- 
tions, less than 10 per cent of the 
total number of national advertis- 
ers ordinarily furnishing more 
than 80 per cent of the total vol- 
ume of national advertising. 

Three industries furnished 40 
per cent of the volume of national 
advertising in 1929—automobiles, 
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An open letter 


to Advertisers 
= 


Tue challenge of 1931 should not be met with evasion or sub- 
stitute measures. 


The A.N.A. has called attention to one of the dubious traditions 
in magazine publishing. This is the unwillingness on the part of 
most publishers to permit circulations to seek a natural level in 
times of stress. With rates for securing the advertising dollar 
fixed by guarantees, publishers are tempted to use high-pressure 
methods to add circulation of doubtful value to the advertiser. 


True Romances Magazine has never faced the downward swing 
of business conditions before. Unbelievably fortunate with our 
first issue in 1923, we sold out a print order of a quarter of a 
million and made money on circulation. Never have we ceased 
to make our paramount selling argument the fact, of our 95% 
voluntary newsstand sale. Subscriptions have had no part in our 
scheme of things. 


The best index we can give you of the power of advertising to 
create sales in our magazine is to show you what readers spend 
for the privilege of reading True Romances. Rather than start 
a subscription drive, we prefer to retain your belief in the absolute 
cover-to-cover interest of our readership as determined by volun- 
tary newsstand purchase. For that reason we are submitting to 
you revised rates. 


Effective with July, the guarantee on True Romances becomes 
500,000 reduced from 575,000, and the line rate $2.60 reduced from 
$3.00. Our circulation will remain 95% newsstand. We shall plan, 
as always, to deliver to advertisers a sizable bonus circulation. 
The cost per page per thousand will remain lower than other 
magazines. 


True Romances welcomes the test of 1931 as offering new stand- 
ards of comparison to the advertiser in magazine coverage. We 


are convinced that in setting the precedent of adjusting rates to 
current conditions, we are accelerating our forward march in ac- 


ceptance by America’s key advertisers. 
Df Eee 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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The Cost of selling 


Avoid These: 


1 wasteful rural scatter. 
ation 






























a premiumized inflated 

circulation 

3 uneconomic news- 
paper forced combi- 
nations 

4 unbalanced circula- 
tion 

S high combination 


rates not justified by 
sales potential 











Advertising has a bigger job to do in 1931. Not in years has the 
elimination of waste been so important. Make your dollars buy more 
advertising . . . more sales-power . . . more profit. 


Concentrate your advertising where greatest profit can be made. Avoid 
the fringes and margins of demand and focus on the thick center. Aim 
your advertising at a market—don’t throw it at a map. 


Scripps-Howard newspapers offer the highest concentration 
of circulation available in one unit for national advertisers. 


+SCRIPPS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
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BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 








and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + DETROIT 
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Skim-Miulk Markets 
is Prohibitive... 


To make a Profit, eliminate every- 
thing which interferes with Profit 






















Advertising in Scripps-Howard 
newspapers is profitable na- 
tional advertising because it 
confines your selling where 
greatest profit can be made. 








T 
90 2 90.7% 
80 
74.4% of Scripps-Howard cir- - T4A % 
culation is concentrated in 
cities.* 
60 
90.7% of Scripps-Howard cir- - 
culation is concentrated in 
profit-areas.** ao 
*Scripps-Howard Cities of Publication. 
**Standard A. B. C. areas. 30 
20 
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finance, radio sets and appliances. 
These groups, the Bureau com- 
mittee reports, were among the 
most seriously affected by the busi- 
ness depression and the shrinkage 
in their advertising appropriations 
accounted for the bulk of the loss 
in national linage during 1930. 

“The logical conclusion,” reports 
the committee, “is that newspapers 
must look for future advertising 
growth to the number and the di- 
versified character of their ad- 
vertising accounts rather than to 
the size of individual appropria- 
tions. If there are from 6,000 to 
8,000 national advertisers and 
thousands more that may be 
called prospects, it is apparent, in 
view of the large percentage of 
volume coming from a small per- 
centage of advertisers, that the 
field is not yet adequately covered 
and that the intensive work of our 
competitors offers a practical sug- 
gestion for ourselves.” 

The report explains the policy of 
concentration which the Bureau 
has put into effect. The policy 
aims to concentrate the work of 
the Bureau at points where the 
largest volume of advertising orig- 
inates. After consultation with 
Western members of the Bureau, 
the Pacific Coast office was closed, 
with the understanding that Pacific 
Coast accounts would be solicited 
periodically by representatives of 
the Eastern office. 

Approximately 18 per cent of 
the Bureau income had been de- 
voted to the maintenance of a Pa- 
cific Coast office whereas less than 
5 per cent of the advertising ac- 
counts classed as national or sec- 
tional originated in that territory, 
and less than 2 per cent of the 
total advertising volume came from 
Far Western advertisers. Three 
Eastern States alone, it was re- 
ported, contain advertisers whose 
expenditures account for 35 per 
cent of the national volume, while 
one Eastern and one Middle West- 
ern advertiser each appropriate 
more than the entire Far Western 
volume. 

The Bureau reports an increase 
in membership from 384 as of the 
close of the fiscal year in 1930, to 
410 members as of March 31, 1931. 
W. E. Macfarlane, of the Chi- 
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cago Tribune, signed the report 
as chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Bureau. Members 
are: 


Edwin S. Friendly, Don U. Bridg 
Frank H. Burgess, Harry Chandler’ 
William G. Chandler, William J. Hof: 
mann, F. I. Ker, Fleming Newt old, 
David B. Plum, William F. Rogers, 
James N. Shryock, A. L. Shuman, S. 
E. Thomason, Frank E. Tripp and Louis 
Wiley. 

George A. Riley, representing 
the Six Point League, and P. L. 
Henriquez, representing the News- 
paper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, are advisory members. 


Associated Press 
Elects Directors 


T the annual meeting of the 

Associated Press, the follow- 
ing were elected directors for 
three-year terms: Clark Howell, 
publisher of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; Elbert H. Baker, chairman 
of the board of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Stuart H. Perry, 
publisher of the Adrian, Mich., 
Daily Telegram; J. R. Know- 
land, publisher of the Oakland, 
Calif. Tribune, and _ Richard 
Hooker, publisher of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican. 


L. S. Gillette with U. 
Industrial Alcohol 


Leslie S. Gillette, formerly with the 
1. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., has 
been made advertising manager of the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, New 
York, and its subsidiary, the U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemical Company, Inc. In 
addition to his advertising duties he will 
head the sales promotion department of 
Pyro, a denatured alcohol 


R. T. Tate with Albert Frank 

Robert T. Tate, for the last three years 
with the Curtis Publishing Company and, 
before that, with the Procter & Collier 
Company, Inc., Cincinnati advertising 
agency, has joined Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York. He was at one time 
with the Chicago office of the Albert 
Frank agency. 


John B. Bennett, who was with the 
McGraw Publications during the early 
stages of their development, died re 
cently at St. Petersburg, Fla. He had 
also been with the David Williams Com- 
pany and the United Publishers Corpora- 
tion in a managerial capacity. 
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Ritchie and Shoemaker Acquire 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Scott’s Emulsion, manufactured for the 
last seventy years by Scott & Bowne, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has been purchased by 
Harold F. Ritchie and F. M. Shoemaker. 
Mr. Ritchie is president of Harold F. 
Ritchie and Company, The Pompeian 
Company and International Proprietaries, 
Ltd. Mr. Shoemaker is chairman of the 
board of The Pompeian Company. 

Officers of the newly acquired company 
will be Mr Ritchie, president; Mr 
Shoemaker, chairman of the board, and 
Guy S. Shoemaker and W. A. Arm 





strong, vice-presidents. These officers, 
together with the following, will consti- 
tute the board of directors: Arnold 


Gaine, Clayton S. Shoemaker, Peter H. 
Fowler, Charles Fowler and W. R. Platt 


Studebaker Shipments Show 
Increase for March 


Shipments of Studebaker cars for 
March amounted to 7,011, the highest 
of any month since September, 1929 
This compares with 6,312 during the 
corresponding month of 1930, repre- 
senting an increase of 11 per cent, and 
with 4,295 during February of this 
year, an increase of sixty-four per cent. 


Hall Lippincott with Erwin, 
Wasey 

Hall Lippincott, recently with the 
sales department of Marshall Field & 
Company, wholesale, and before that 
with the Charles H. Touzalin Agency, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, is now 
with the research department of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, at that city. 


R. K. Belt with Southard 
Calendar 


R. K. Belt, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the J. P. Gordon Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, and, more _ recently, 
with the F. J. Heer Printing Company, 
of that city, has joined the Southard 
Calendar & Printing Company, also of 
Columbus. 


Made Vice-Presidents, 
Newell-Emmett 


Clifford S. Walsh and William Reydel, 
who have been associated with the 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York ad- 
vertising agency, for the last twelve 
years, have been elected vice-presidents 
of that company. 


Bazaar” Appoint- 


ments 


Kenneth Chambers is now advertising 
manager of Harper's Bazaar, New York, 
and Robert Drake has been appointed 
New England manager. Mr. Chambers 
has long been associated with the Eastern 
staff of Harper’s Bazaar. 


“Harper’s 
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Life Insurance Sales for March 

New ordinary life insurance sales for 
March of this year amounted to $719,- 
746,000, as against $884,535,000 for the 
corresponding month of last year. This 
represents a decrease of 18.6 per cent. 
For the first three months of this year 
new ordinary life insurance sales 
amounted to $1,914,860,000, as against 
$2,328,125,000 for the first three months 
of 1930, a decrease of 17.8 per cent. 

These figures are based upon a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies, which have 82 per cent of the 
total volume of life insurance outstand- 
ing in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 


To Head International 
Division, RCA Victor 
B. Gardner, president of the Canadian 
Victor Company, has been appointed 
ene of the newly created interna- 
tional division of the RCA Victor Com- 
pany. He will be in ~~» of all for- 
eign business of the RCA Victor 
Company and its subsidiaries and will 
continue, also, as president of the Cana- 
dian company. 


New Account for E. H. Brown 
Agency 

The John Alden Company, Chicago, 
magazine subscriptions, has appointed the 
2. H. Brown Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines and newspapers will 
be used. 


Firth Carpet to Frohman 


The Firth Carpet Company, New 
York, has appointed the Louis H. 
Frohman Advertising Agency, also of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers as well as con- 
sumer publications in the home fur- 
nishing field will be used. 


Alaska Freezer to Hoyt 
The Alaska Freezer Company, Win- 
chendon, Mass., has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its Alaska Freezers and 
Townsend oil burners for kitchen ranges 


Death of A. L. Bogan 


Alexander L. Bogan, of the staff of 
A. McKim, Ltd., Montreal advertising 
agency, died at that city last week. He 
had been with the McKim agency for 
twenty-five years. 


William Ryals, formerly with the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city, has joined the New Orleans 
Engraving Company, as sales manager. 

















Business Adrift 


A Book with a Warning, a Plan and a Plea for Leadership 


By Roy Dickinson 


NE of the most interesting 

things to me about the much 
discussed book, “Business Adrift,” 
by Wallace B. Donham, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard, is the 
background and training of its 
author. 

It wouldn't be quite so surpris- 
ing if a college professor in an 
obscure university had taken it 
upon himself to warn business that 
it was drifting along without a 
well-defined plan. But Dean Don- 
ham, in addition to having had the 
benefit of the case method of the 
Harvard School to guide him in 
his conclusions, has also had a suc- 
cessful legal and business career. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 
1901, entered the legal department 
of the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston, and, from 1906 to 1919, 
was vice-president of that _con- 
servative old institution. He is 
still a director of the Old Colony 
Trust Company, of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, of the Haverhill 
Gas Company, the Cambridge Sav- 
ings Bank, and the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company. 

When a man with that sort of a 
background and training writes a 
book like “Business Adrift” it 
marks an event and an epoch in the 
thinking of American business. 
Dean Donham’s book, published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
is so definite in its criticism of 
fallacies in our present economic 
system and leadership, so unhesi- 
tating in its warning as to what 
will happen if leadership continues 
to tumble, that it is being discussed 
and argued about by men in high 
places. 

It has come rather as a shock to 
some people to discover this man’s 
answer to his own question, “How 
can we as business men within the 
areas for which we are responsible 
express the needs of the American 
people, most nearly approximate 
supplying their wants, maintain 


profits, handle problems of unem- 
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ployment, face the Russian chal- 
lenge and at the same time aid 
Europe and contribute most to or 
disturb least the cause of interna- 
tional peace?” 

The introduction by Dr. Alfred 
N. Whitehead, one of America’s 
greatest philosophers, on Foresight, 
has been hailed by some reviewers 
as equal in importance to the book 
itself. To me the book, more di- 
rect in its statements, more force- 
ful in its declaration, seems of 
more interest to the modern busi- 
ness man. 

After Dr. Whitehead’s introduc- 
tion, which ends with this sen- 
tence: “We must produce a great 
age, or see the collapse of the up- 
ward striving of our race,” Dean 
Donham plunges into a chapter on 
the necessary elements in foresight 
and offers a method and a logic by 
which foresight may be judged and 
directed. 

The average business man will 
get his big kick and the greatest 
amount of meat from Part II 
under the heading, “Business and 
Civilization,” when the question 
above mentioned is asked and the 
author’s answer is given. 

After discussing the Russian ex- 
periment Dean Donham says: 


To meet these situations and other 
like conditions, we need the leader- 
ship of far-sighted men who can 
think out the effects of these con- 
ditions of flux on our business and 
political policies and make plans 
which shall affect these policies. 
Then we need men of force who 
have the capacity to turn these 
plans into action. Not only political 
but business democracy is on trial 
and the issue of the trial may up- 
set our institutions to an extent 
quite beyond prediction. The danger 
in our situation lies not in radical 
propaganda, but in lack of effec- 
tive business leadership. Great 
problems, upon the decision of 
which the whole history of the 
future may turn, are receiving no 
adequate attention. Even the mech- 
anism of thought necessary to the 
rational handling of such problems 
is not understood. We are drifting 
with the tide, having no conception 
where it is leading us. Business is 
as much at fault as politics. 
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The lack of constructive leader- 
ship is clear to anyone who read the 
New Year's outbursts on the pres- 
ent business depression Inconsistent 
theories, admonition, advice, hopes, 
fears and aspirations are laid be- 
fore us, all wholly unco-ordinated 
to any general plan and their pro 
apparently unconscious otf 


ponents 
such a plan. 


the need for 

Some of the reviewers of this 
hook have, it seems to me, missed 
the point that Dean Donham is not 
dealing specifically with the present 
business depression or how to cure 
it He is urging thoughts on 
major policies relating to the period 
after our immediate situation is 
worked out. 

Since the present problem is 
changing so quickly his sugges- 
tions, I believe, are put for- 
ward for discussion. I think that 
the author intends, both in public 
speeches and perhaps in a later 
volume, to go on from where he 
left off in this book. The interest- 
ing part to me 1s the direct warn- 
ing he gives, the historical back- 
ground as to the necessity for the 
few to do more than fight a rear 
guard action, and the direct chal- 
lenge he puts up to the best brains 
in our present system to come tor- 
ward and make themselves vocal 
now. 

As an illustration of the type of 
writing, the directness which one 
finds everywhere in this book, the 
following description is a good 
example: 

We are now in the midst of the 
most spectacular world-wide break- 
down of this nature that has ever 
happened. What has caused it? In 
my opinion, business is responsible 
so far as the first two categories 
of work are concerned. For lack of 
a plan we have thrown our ma- 
chinery of production—the _ first 
category, wholly out of balance. 
Partly through hysteria, partly 
through world-wide causes, almost 
wholly through lack of a plan, we 
have lost, not our capacity to make 
things our neighbors want, but our 
capacity as neighbors to buy them. 
The causes were largely within con- 
trol by business and their recur- 
rence in extreme fo orm appears 
wholly within control by business 

o such control can be_ possible, 
however, under such conditions as 
now exist, without a general plan. 
An immediate cure by business is, 
however, impossible. I shall discuss 
later the function and responsibility 
of government with reference to 
the third category—the opportunity 
to make things we all want. 
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Regardless, however, of causes, 
5,000,000 able-bodied men (now it 
is 8,000,000) with no chance to 
work, living on the past accom- 
plishments of capital, with the con- 
sequent destruction of a large part 
of our smaller business men and 
immense human suffering, constitute 
in themselves a serious breakdown 
of capitalism. This challenges the 
best we have in us. How should 
business respond by plans for the 
future? I believe the recurrence of 
such episodes in American life can 
be prevented. 


The reader will be interested to 
find in the Donham plan many of 
the ideas which one hears discussed 
at luncheon tables these days. 
Technological improvements and 
their results on unemployment, the 
farm situation, foreign trade, come 
in for complete attention. One of 
this writer’s solutions is that we 
should not, in this country, engage 
in any sort of ruthless competition 
with the leading countries of 
Europe. If we do we are warned 
that we will eventually lower our 
own living standards and _ so 
weaken some of the Western coun- 
tries that they will become easy 
seed for the spread of Communism. 
In his mind a strong, prosperous 
Europe is essential to the future 
progress of Western civilization. 
We should consider our own 90 
per cent home market with far 
more care than we have, and think 
less of a wide and aggressive ex- 
pansion of export. This point in 
the Donham:* plan will probably 
receive wide discussion in the fu- 
ture. “We need England and Ger- 
many far more than we can hope 
to profit from their destruction,’ 
says this direct and _ startling 
writer. 

As he gets into the details of 
his plan Dean Donham, of course, 
lays himself open to the criticisms 
which usually attach to a man who 
offers specific cures for a new and 
a rather desperate world-wide 
situation. 

His words on the futility of 
rear guard defensive engagements 
in which he proves historically that 
capitalism and capital can be de- 
fended only by constructive pro- 
grams based on the consideration 
of social responsibility, is well 
worth present-day reading. “If 
capitalism and capital are not 
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based on programs which are so- 
cially sound for the whole mass of 
our people,” he says, “the preserva- 
tion of existing capital and the 
continuance of the capitalistic sys- 
tem will both be impossible. The 
few can never defend themselves 
against the many. They can only 
lead the large group in directions 
which are best for both, and where 
there is a conflict of interest they 
must prefer the many.” 

His historical examples to prove 
the foregoing points are interest- 
ing and thought-provoking. 

He calls attention to the plan 
formulated by the Unemployment 
Committee of 1921, of which Owen 
D. Young was chairman. As a 
member of that committee I can 
agree with him that none of the 
recommendations for long term 
planning and the other logical sug- 
gestions then made were effectively 
carried out. When it is considered 
that we still have no national em- 
ployment agencies, although they 
were suggested in 1921, even with 
so powerful backing as that of 
Owen D. Young, Dean Donham is 
correct in saying that we face 
every recurring crisis as it comes 
along, as we face the preceding 
ones, with no plans and with no 
foresight. 

He is very definite in some of his 
comments on present-day practices. 
“Except for the fact,’ he says, 
“that men work part of the time, 
staggering as a solution of unem- 
ployment, while possibly sound and 
surely humane as a _ method of 
handling temporary situations, is, 
as a permanent policy, comparable 
in viciousness with the British 
dole.” 

As part of his plan Dean Don- 
ham suggests that emergency em- 
ployment should be planned in ad- 
vance at emergency wages which 
he fixes at 50 per cent of the 
amount of the regular wage the 
individual earned on his last job, 
provided he held the job within the 
year. This point will probably be 
objected to by organized labor as 
being an attack on the wage scales 
and yet it has much to commend it, 
in my opinion. 

It seems a far better system than 
assessing men who still are able 
to hold their jobs in periods of 
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depression in order to pay for 
“made work,” some of which seems 
useless. 

When the author gets into his 
plan of building the home market 
through developing security, he is 
rather general in his statements 
He says that we must have con. 
stant improvement in management 
and the consequent progressively 
greater productivity of human 
labor. How we are going to get 
sufficient money into the hands of 
the submerged 73 per cent to buy 
the greater productivity of human 
labor is not specifically made clear. 
He says: 


It should always be remembered 
that our home market now absorbs 
90 per cent of our manufactured 
goods. Business men have learned 
in the short period of ten years 
that high real wages are not only 
plain human justice in a country 
which is securing constantly im- 
proved control over nature but are 
also a condition of good business. 
Now they must learn that adequate 
security for workers in industry 
and commerce, and either simul- 
taneously or later as may seem 
wise, shorter hours of labor without 
reduction in the aggregate real 
wages of the worker, are probably 
a condition of permanent progress 
and certainly a condition of good 
business in the generation imme- 
diately ahead of us. 

The recognition that high wages 
are a condition of good business, 
was in fact a recognition on the part 
of capital that it pays to give labor 
its share in the progress which 
comes from increased control over 
nature. This will always be so, and 
the recommendation that we give 
labor in commerce and _ industry 
greater security and more leisure is 
nothing but a recommendation that 
we recognize this fact next in these 
forms. Progress to be continuous ina 
capitalistic society must be equitably 
shared between labor and capital. 


Dean Donham has done in this 
book an excellent job of giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the type of 
thought which must meet today’s 
economic and world-wide crisis. It 
is to be hoped that, after checking 
up carefully by the case method 
the remarkable results which have 
been accomplished by individual in- 
dustrialists, he will give us in a 
succeeding volume a more detailed 
plan, based not only upon sound 
economics but upon the proved ac- 
complishments of certain industrial 
leaders equipped both with fore- 
sight and expert managerial ability. 
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aes MBEEDING” Chesterfield Cige- 
human rettes to metropolitan New 
to get York is like delivering morning 
nds of papers so many retail outlets to 
to buy be kept constantly supplied. 
human Liggett & Myers have gained speed, 


clear efficiency and economy by dis- 

tributing through Bush Terminal. 
Bush provides floor space in flexi- 
ble units for reserve stock of Ches- 





ered pgp 
orbs terfields, and takes responsibility 
ured for deliveries in and out and for 
= all physical distribution. 
o~ UNITED CIGAR STORES, R.C.A. 
= PHOTOPHONE, DEL MONTE, 
are BEECH-NUT and many others use 
ae. one or more divisions of Bush 
= Terminal Service. “Apartment 
ui. house’’ manufacturing, warehous- 
cm ing and distributing give increased 
- facilities and economies on a large 
bly scale. MANY MANUFACTURERS 
PSS SAVE UP TO 50% OF THEIR 
“ FORMER PRODUCTION COSTS. 
= Eight enormous ocean steamship 
s, piers; miles of railway sidings; 
rt massive warehouses and manufac- 
4 turing units; 10,000,000 square feet 
s of floor space available in any size 
d unit—single floor units from 5,000 
e to 100,000 square feet; cold stor- 
: age; heat, light and power in any 
t quantities—at low cost. These are 
P only a few of the Bush features. 
i 
Cos Gpdustrial Survey 
Lis Bush industrial engineers may find 
a a way to save you many excessive 
of costs and to speed production and 
5 distribution. 
It 
g 
BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
. Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
1 
| Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. P, New York 
: Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
) 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION — BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 
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RECORD 


of 





Southern 


Agriculturist 


191] 4 In the dark months immediately follow- 


ing the outbreak of war, absorbed a weakened 
competitor, thereby greatly increasing circulation. 
Added an outstanding editor to the staff. Result: 
Business enlarged and profit shown at end of year. 


\ 
921 Purchased a competitor, thereby 


doubling circulation and advertising revenue. En- 
larged editorial staff. Opened branch office. De- 
cided to put on 2-color covers. Improved paper 
stock. Result: Closed the year with nice profit. 
(Probably the only paper in farm field to do that.) 


1930 Adopted 4-color covers and 2-color 


illustrations with book paper throughout at enor- 
mous increase in expense. Enlarged editorial staff 
and added new departments. Result: Our record 
of two decades without a losing year remains 


unbroken. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
B. Kirk Rankin 
Publisher 





























Graybar’s “Obsolete Merchandise” 
Platform 


Its Policy Is Based on Prevention Rather Than Cure 


By D. M. Julien 


Advertising Manager, Graybar Electric Company, Inc, 


seems to be part of our present 
merchandising strategy to have 
frequent changes in design and 
style. In many instances, the 
change results in a better product 
from a utility or appearance point 
of view, or both. However, even 
when no improvement is achieved, 
the advent of “something new” is 
generally believed to increase inter- 
est and to stimulate buying. 

Whether or not this has been 
carried too far is indeed a ques- 
tion, but, regardless of that, it can- 
not be denied that the tendency 
toward frequent changes in models 
has created a very difficult mer- 
chandising problem. 

The orderly movement of mer- 
chandise at normal margins of 
profit is of vital importance to the 
retailer. He cannot survive very 
many liquidations of stocks that 
virtually have been rendered obso- 
lete by the appearance of new and 
replacing lines. There are ways 
in which the manufacturer can as- 
sist his dealers in this liquidation 
process, and assist him he should, 
for it is the manufacturer who has 
created the situation, but the con- 
structive approach is to endeavor 
to prevent such occurrences, rather 
than merely to deal with the prob- 
lem after it has been allowed to 
arise. 

A concrete example of this “pre- 
vention rather than cure” concep- 
tion is found in our own expe- 
rience. 

The Graybar Electric Company, 
in addition to marketing its own 
brand products, distributes to deal- 
ers the lines of a number of well- 
known manufacturers. One manu- 
facturer who distributed a large 
part of his output through us be- 
lieved it necessary, or at least 
desirable, to make frequent changes 
in his lines, which comprised quite 
a number of items. Announcement 


of these changes was usually made 
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to us just a few days before the 
news was broken generally, and al- 
ways caught us with a stock of 
merchandise that, in the eyes of 
our dealers and their customers, 
was obsolete. We naturally were 
forced to take a depreciation and 
had to expend the energy that 
should have been devoted to intro- 
ducing the new merchandise in dis- 
posing of the old—and at no profit 
to ourselves. “Drowning puppies,” 
we called it. 

After several experiences of this 
nature we became wary. Not 
knowing when the blow might fall, 
we kept our stocks at the lowest 
possible point and the manufac- 
turer, the distributor and the re- 
tailer suffered alike. The situation 
was anything but happy, but not an 
impossible one to solves 


No More Bargain Sales 


After a frank discussion, the 
manufacturer agreed that we were 
entitled to more of his confidence 
and confessed that perhaps there 
had been too many changes in the 
line. He agreed to give us ample 
notice of every change that was to 
occur so that we could plan ac- 
cordingly. The result is that now, 
instead of ourselves and, our deal- 
ers conducting a series of bargain 
sales to move replaced merchan- 
dise, we are constructively building 
a business. 

All this seems quite simple, but 
there still exists in many quarters 
the theory that distributors and 
dealers should be kept in ignorance 
of impending changes and that they 
should be loaded up as heavily as 
possible on the old merchandise 
before the announcement of the 
new. Happily, that conception of 
merchandising is losing favor, for 
it is being recognized that selling 
the distributor or the dealer is not 
the most important step in the dis- 
tributing process and that dealers 
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whose shelves are cluttered with 
serchandi se for which demand has 
abated are not profitable dealers. 
Graybar seeks to avoid this con- 
jition by the exercise of several 
precautionary measures: 


First. We do not strive for a 
multi jlicity of dealers and it is our 
aim to have as dealers only those 
os are equipped to do a construc- 
tive merchandising job. 

Second. We have our dealers 
buy only in such quantities as will 
show a_ satisfactory turnover. 
There are few places in the United 
States that cannot be reached in 
twenty-four hours from one of 
Graybar's seventy-seven distribut- 
ing houses, and there is no reason 
why any electrical retailer should 
make a warehouse out of his store. 

Third. We schedule our own 
production so as to avoid as far 
as possible the introduction of a 
new device until a satisfactory dis- 
position of the thing it replaces 
has been effected, or planned. 
Fourth. We take dealers into 
our confidence, tell them of im- 
pending developments and plan 
with them how to move what 
stocks they and we may have on 
hand. We do this before, not 
after the new article is on the mar- 
ket. Sometimes a price concession 
or added sales assistance on our 
part is necessary, and in any plan 
our main consideration is to at- 
tempt to hold for the dealer a fair 
margin of profit. 


Distress sales are well named 
and in the “dumping” process it is 
seldom that anyone profits outside 
of the salvage companies. To the 
contrary, markets are demoralized, 
public confidence is undermined, 
reputations are shattered, and the 
whole distributing system suffers 
from the profitless forcing of 
goods that are out of date. 

It is an unhappy situation from 
every point of view, and the solu- 
tion is not in discovering some way 
of moving these obsolete stocks 
painlessly, but rather to prevent 
the necessity for such action. No 
one dares hope for a perfect ac- 
complishment of this ideal but cer- 
tainly we can make much more 
progress in that direction than we 
have shown heretofore. 
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Dean Babbitt Joins 
L. C. Smith & Corona 


Dean Babbitt, formerly a member of 
the Jackson-Babbitt Company, New York, 
has joined L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 


writers, Inc., as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He will devote himself to various 
sales matters. He was at one time 
sales manager of the Safe-Cabinet divi- 
sion of the Remington Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


W. H. Wiewel, Sales Man- 
ager, Timken Steel & Tube 
Walter H. Wiewel has been appointed 

sales manager of the Timken Steel & 

Tube Company, Canton, Ohio. He suc- 

ceeds A. J. Sanford, resigned. Mr. 

Wiewel has been with the company for 

several years as manager of steel sales 

in New York. He will make his head- 
quarters at Canton. 


Joins H. B. Smith Company 


Grant Pierce, formerly president of 
the National Radiator Company and be- 
fore that New England manager of the 
American Radiator Company, has been 
elected vice-president and a member of 
the board of directors of the H. B. 
Smith Company, Westfield, Mass., cast 
iron boilers and radiators. He will also 
act as sales manager for the Smith com- 
pany. 


P. B. Root Starts Agency 
Business 


Perrin B. Root, advertising manager 
of The National Drug Clerk and pre- 
viously for fifteen years with the ad- 
vertising department of Butler Brothers, 
has established an advertising agency 
business at Chicago under the name of 
Root Advertising. Headquarters will be 
at 4533 North Hermitage Avenue. 


ry: ~ . T ° 
Test Campaign for New Fruit 
Juice 

The Passion-o Importing Company, 
Los Angeles, maker of a tropical fruit 
juice drink, has_ appointed the Adver- 
tisers Company, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Test campaigns in newspapers are being 
conducted. 


R. B. Flershem, Director, 
Claude Neon 


Rudolph B. Flershem, vice-president 
of the Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and vice-president of the Marine 
Midland Corporation, has been made a 
director of Claude Neon Lights, Inc. 


- ° . ° 
With Lewis Edwin Ryan, Inc. 

Frank A. 
R. D. Wyly, Inc., Washington, D. = 
has joined the staff of Lewis Edwin 
Ryan, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, as an account executive. 


Richardson, formerly with 











Award Winners 
in Art Directors’ 
Exhibit 


INNERS of awards in the 
various classes in the tenth 
annual exhibition of advertising art 
held by the Art Directors Club of 
New York at the Art Center, New 
York, were announced at a pri- 
vate view and reception held last 
week. The exhibition, which was 
opened to the public on April 18, 
will continue until May 18. A re- 
view of the exhibition, together with 
illustrations of the medal winning 
exhibits, will appear in the May 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 
The following is a list of the 
awards in each section, giving the 
name of the advertiser, the ad- 
vertising agency and of the artist, 
in that order 


1. Paintings and Drawings in Color 

(a) Figures: J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Carl Erickson, medal; The Mc- 
Call’ Company, Calkins & Holden, 
Edwin A. Georgi, First Hon. Men.; 
Guerlain, Pedlar & Ryan, Eduard 
Buk Ulreich, Second Hon. Men. 

(b) Miscellaneous: Remington 
Rand, Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
“ Helck, medal; Ford Motor 
Company, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
J. W. Williamson, First Hon. Men.; 
French Line, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., Pierre Bris- 
saud, Second Hon. Men. 


2. Posters and Car Cards 

Green Moth Association, D. ° 
Keller and Company, William P. 
Welsh, medal; Abraham & Strauss, 
Inc., Ely Alexander Ginsburg, First 
Hon. Men. and Barron Collier med- 
al; Van Raalte Company, Alerey 
Brodovitch, Second Hon. Men. 


3. Black and White Iilustrations 

Parke, Davis & Company, The 
Blackman Company, Pierre Bris- 
saud, medal; Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany, The Blackman Company, Roy 
Spreter, First Hon. Men.; Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation, Richard- 
son, Alley and Richards, Inc., Jean 
Pages, Second Hon. Men. 


4. Pen and Ink 

American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Calkins & Holden, Rockwell 
Kent, medal; Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Paul Froelick, First Hon. Men. 


5. Decorative Designs 

Dow, Jones & Company, Doremus 
& Company, Howard Trafton, med- 
al; George Lamonte and Son, Cal- 
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kins & Holden, George R 
First Hon. Men. a 


6. Photographs 

N. Ayer & Son, Inc., Map. 
garet Bourke-White, medal: General 
Motors, Campbell-Ewald Company 
O. H. Linstead, First Hon Men.: 
Young & Rubicam, Inec., Anton 
Bruchl, Second Hon. Men. 


7. Merchandise 

Pinaud, Riegel and _ Leffingwell 
Alice McL. Jones, medal; Gulistan 
Rug, Gustave Jensen, First. Hon. 
Men.; Kathleen Mary Quinlan, ] 
W alter Thompson Company, Elwood 
Whitney, Second Hon. Men. 


8. Magazine Covers 

Condé Nast Publications, Car] 
Erickson, medal; Delineator, Allen 
Saalburg, First Hon. Men. 


The Jury of Award that made 
the selection consisted of Eugene 
Spicher, Harry Wickey and Dr, 
Agha. The Barron Collier medal 
for posters and car cards, won by 
Ely Alexander Ginsburg, was 
awarded for the first time in three 
years. 


Bill to Regulate Dentist 
Advertising Defeated 


Amendments sponsored by representa- 
tives of the British Columbia Dental 
Council seeking to bar advertising of 
dentists not censored by the cot 
have been defeated in the British C 
bia legislature. In these amendments the 
council asked for the right to decide 
what advertising was unprofessional and 
fraudulent. Those opposing the amend- 
ments pointed out that, if passed, the 
council could virtually put a dentist out 
of business by protesting that his ad- 
vertising was improper. 








~ y 
Elected to Board of Chambers 
Agency 
Roger Stone, Dr. Paul H. Saunders, 
Sam Zemurray and C. McKinney have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans. Mr. Stone was also elected 

secretary-treasurer 

Stuart O. Landry was re-elected presi- 
dent and Morton Caldwell, executive 
vice-president R. Lynn Baker, T. 
Harris and H. I. Lill were re-elected 
vice-presidents 


Max Lau with Manz 
Corporation 


Max Lau, formerly president of the 
Max Lau Colortype Company, Chicago, 
has joined the Manz Corporation, also 
of that city, creator of direct mail. In 
1890 Mr. Lau developed four-color 
process printing through the photo-en- 
graving method. 
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MERCHANDISE 
- MANAGER * 


A new business magazine designed to meet 
the need of manufacturers who want to tell 
their message directly to major executives of 
the leading department stores in the coun- 
try. 10,000 guaranteed, controlled, selected 
circulation. Edited with a zest, distinction 


and comprehensiveness that make it unique. 


THE MERCHANDISE MANAGER 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK H. KAUFMAN, Advertising Director 
























If You Want 
Submerge 


Replies Don’t 
the Coupon 


New and Better Ways of Bringing This Important Part of the Adver- 


tisement to the At 
By W. Livi 


T is surprising to find in so many 
advertisements that the coupon 
is apparently looked upon as some- 
thing to apologize for, because it is 
inartistic, commercial and a last- 
minute addition to an otherwise 
highly artistic ensemble. 
Visualizers are apt to frown 
upon the coupon, since it is diff- 
cult to place in the advertisement 
and “throws the entire composition 
out of balance.” Tradition has said 
that it must go in the lower right- 
hand corner, and this complicates 
the proper adjustment of the com- 
pany signature and other balancing 
ingredients of any average display. 
But if a coupon is worth its salt, 
it should never be considered in 
this light. No apologies need be 
made for it. It may be clumsy in 
a layout sense and inherently in- 
artistic, but must the artist’s sense 
of balance and niceties of arrange- 


tention of the Reader 
ngston Larned 


ment forever stand in the way of 
salesmanship? A coupon serves a 
definite purpose. Its proper display 
is of the greatest importance. Very 
often coupons are so submerged, 
and so impractical, because of their 
size, that they fail to fulfil their 
true mission. They bring few re- 
plies. Users of coupons who re- 
ceive the greatest volume of re- 
plies almost invariably make them 
as dominating as any other feature 
of a campaign. 

I once heard advertising 
agency man who should have 
known better, say: “Actually, I'd 


an 


rather not run coupons. Clients 
expect too much of them. If thou- 
sands are not received, then the 


campaign in its entirety is looked 
upon as weak and a failure. But 
we all know how indifferent people 
are, even to special offers, through 
a coupon.” 
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Advertisers 


Believe the Coupon Is 


Important 


Enough to Be Featured in Their Advertising Displays 
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Several advertisements in which 
coupons had been used by the fore- 
going gentleman were in no sense 
scientifically put together, for cou- 
pon response. They deserved the 
fate meted out to them. Lines left 
for signatures were entirely too 
short. White space was cramped. 
The message in small type was a 





Dennison has ready, complete 
new plans for the gayest Valen- 
tine Party with which you ever 
surprised your friends. 
find complete directions, ic 
suggestions for everything— 
colorful decorations; for attractive 
costumes; for exciting games; for 
novelties, favors and prizes. 
Dennison’s party supplies for 
Valentine's Day, or for any other 
celebration at home, school 
church or club, are ready at de- 
partment, stationery and 
many drug stores 
Send the coupon now 
And let us include the 
Valentine issue of the 
Magazine of 





DENNISON’S, Dept B-1 
Framingham, Ma: 
Please send free pe for celebrating Valentine's Day 


Name 

Sereet or R.F.D. 

City Stase 

To get the Party Magazine (Valentine Num- 
berFenclose 7 25e1 and check here 











No Reader Could Possibly Over- 
look the Coupon in This Adver- 
tisement 


tax on even the best eyesight. And 
it was necessary to do a deal of 
searching to uncover them at all. 
And he was afraid of coupons. 

Coupons are not a mere ex- 
crescence. Lead the eye to them 
and be rather proud they are there. 
In problems of display, arrange to 
surround them with considerable 
atmosphere. Use adequate space 
or do not run coupons at all. 
Where possible, place near them 
small reproductions of the sample 
or booklet or whatever it may be 
they will shortly bring. 

The public, it would appear, is 
interested in coupons in proportion 
to the interest in them taken by 
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advertisers themselves. What does 
“balance” in a layout ensemble 
amount to, if selling is neglected? 

Two familiar and somewhat bro- 
midic fallacies frequently find ex- 
pression as regards coupons. 

“Oh, there is no need to bother 
about the size of a coupon or 
whether there is sufficient space in 
which to write out a name and ad- 
dress. If people are sufficiently in- 
terested, they will send that coupon 
in, just the same, and they’ll man- 
age to insert the information you 
desire, even if they put it on a piece 
of letter-paper.” 

And: “Where the coupon is 
placed in the advertisement and the 
amount of embellishment and at- 
mosphere and art gee-gaws to dress 
it up are secondary and unimpor- 
tant. It is the wording on that 
coupon and what you have to offer, 
either free or at an unusually 
modest cost, that gets people going. 
The prospect isn’t looking for art; 
he wants that booklet or sample.” 

I contend that this is no more 
than 50 per cent true. And my 
opinion is based on talks with ad- 
vertisers who have long used wuu- 
pons and who have experimented 
with them from every imaginable 
angle. 

Such advertisers all say pretty 
much the same thing: Every factor 
connected with a coupon should be 
above criticism. True, the best 
coupon is the one with a practical 
space for name and address, and 
text should be in as large type as 
possible. But of equal importance 
is “making a fuss over the coupon” 
yourself, and entering into the 
spirit of an intense enthusiasm 
about it. If you would know just 
what response can be secured from 
a coupon, dedicate the entire adver- 
tisement to it, and see what hap- 
pens. 

And in this regard, advertisers 
are finding it well worth while, in 
large as well as small displays, to 
give the lion’s share of a composi- 
tion to the coupon and its practical 
returns to those who fill it in and 
forward it. 

One campaign was so planned 
that every fourth single-column 
magazine advertisement talked 
coupon only, while a coupon was 
not introduced in the remaining in- 
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Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 


© Underwood & Underwood 


There are a number of subscribers to Printers’ 
Ink Publications on the executive floor here 
in the Wrigley Building. | have subscribed 
for Printers’ Ink for many years. | am en- 
closing herewith my check for $5.00 and 
will ask you to send the publications to me 
at 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Been 
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Sales, distribution, competition, 
new markets, advertising, — these 
are the problems. It isn't hard to 
solve the making of chewing gum. 
But marketing it, getting it to the 
consumer, is a problem never solved. 


And so it is with nearly every 
business. Little wonder then that we 
find Mr. Wrigley and hundreds of 
others like him reading our two pub- 
lications —some of these men have 
even used the term “leaning on 
them”. 


Printers’ Ink Publications are wel- 


come and invited visitors at the’ 


offices and homes of these men who 
head up America’s most successful 
enterprises — those men who are 
merchandising minded. 


Publications 
INFORMATION ON MARKETING 
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Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ 
Ink Publications 


6 
R. W. Woodruff 


President of Coca- 
Cola and White 
Trucks. Also a di- 
rector in three banks 
a trust company, and 
a steel company. 


C. M. Chester 


President of Gen- 
eral Foods and di- 
rector ina halfdozen 
subsidiaries. A trus- 
tee of one bank and 
director of another. 
Director also of Can- 
ada Dry and Zonite. 


J. A. Coe 


President and direc- 
tor of American Brass 
and two other brass 
companies, a land 
and water power 
company, e housing 
firm, and Hendley 
Machine Co. Also 
director of Anacon- 
da Copper Mining 
Co., American Metal 
Hose, Torrington 
Mfg. Co., two banks 
a trust company an 

8 printing company. 


Bruce Barton 


Writer, publicist, and 
chairman of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, inc. The man 
everybody in edver- 
tising knows. 


Of subscriptions emanat- 
ing from concerns which 
advertise 31.5% are major 
executives, 15.9% sales 
executives, 17% adver- 
tising executives, 16.9% 
in company name. 








e Monthly 
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sertions. 
popular. 

A most important feature of the 
magazine effort conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Texas 
was to place in the hands of as 
many executives as possible an im- 


The idea is increasingly 


portant booklet concerning “The 
Southwest Market.” And every 
advertisement carried a_ sizable 


coupon addressed to executives. It 
offered a free copy of the new 
brochure. 

But the entire campaign effort 
was dedicated to that coupon. 
Headlines featured it and the large 
illustrations pictured men of im- 
portance reading it. The booklet 
itself was pushed always to the 
fore, through various art com- 
positions and ideas. The copy 
talked what the coupon would 
bring. The name plate led the eye 


to it. And, as a consequence, there 
has been a gratifyingly generous 
response. 


At the very top of many of its 
single-column advertisements in 
magazines, The Charles E. Hires 
Company placed uncompromisingly 
this statement: “Free, enough 
Hires Extract to make eight bot- 
tles of delicious Hires Root Beer. 
Just mail the coupon.” 

Beneath an attractive illustration 
of a pretty girl “sampling the 
sample,” the text continued, “cou- 
pon conscious” to the very end: 
“Accept this liberal offer. With 
our compliments—serve eight bot- 
tles of Hires Root Beer to your 
family and your friends. Mail this 
coupon at once.” The illustrations 
and text were all feeders to the 
coupon. From such advertising 
you have a perfect right to expect 
immediate and unusual results. 
How could it be otherwise? 

The Conoco Travel Bureau is 
equally intent upon making the 
coupon prove itself, but only after 
every effort has been made to 
“merchandise” it adequately. Sin- 
gle-column magazine compositions 
show the “Conoco Passport” which 
is a species of unusual travel help. 
It is an advertising campaign satu- 
rated in coupon atmosphere. 

A very interesting proportion of 
Jell-O pages in color make the 
coupon of first importance. “Want 
something different?” a typical 
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— reads. Bo for this free, 
rand new torty-eight-page Jel]. 
Booklet.” rn ae 

And what a fuss is made over 
the reward for sending in that coy. 
pon: “It is just one gorgeous, new 
tempting surprise aiter another! 
In all, 165 Entrees .. . the delicious 
salmon mousse we tell of, here, is 
a mere hint at what's in store for 
you, 

“Salads! All colors! All kinds! 
Fruit salads! Raw vegetables in 
salad form! So healthful, so good 
Try this one and see! Relishes! 
Appetizers! Though there’s not 
room for one of them here... 
they’re in the booklet . . . aplenty!” 

EKxclamatory zest over what the 
coupon brings and a_ tremendous 
vital enthusiasm over it, with this 
climax: “So... up! Grab your 
pen! Mail the coupon! We'll start 
this booklet winging on its way.” 
And the coupon, while in the con- 
ventional lower right-hand corner, 
is so festooned and bedded in 
colorful, tempting pictures of ree- 
ipes, that it would never escape 
your attention. 

Quaker Quick macaroni advertis- 
ing, far from making the coupon a 
mere incidental, in the hope that 
many persons will send for what it 
promises, starts out, from the very 
first line of copy, to the final, 
closing paragraphs, to arouse the 
desire to fill out the coupon. 


Life Insurance Ad- 
Features Coupons 


Metropolitan 

vertising 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company makes much of coupon 
literature, issuing a vast amount of 
very attractive literature on the 
treatment of various human ail- 
ments. These health booklets, to 
produce results, must fall into 
many hands. 

Therefore the coupon system is 
employed, and the coupon is lifted 
from bottom position, to top-of- 
the-column limelight, surrounded 
hy reproductions of the mailing 
matter. 

If you will look through any 
average magazine, you will be im- 
pressed by the fact that relatively 
few coupons “stand out” and are 
self-assertive in layouts. You must 
make a search for them. They are 
too modest in their display. 
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The actual size of a coupon in 
the total space may be modest, not- 
withstanding which there are nu- 
merous ways by which it can be 
made to seem important. 

The summing up is inevitable: A 
important to the 


coupon seems 1 
proportion to the 


reader in true 
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enthusiasm built around it by the 
advertiser himself and his willing- 
ness to forget all the pretty-pretty 
idealism of composition and of 
artistic balance. 

A well-displayed coupon in an 
advertisement will bring replies— 
plenty of them. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Too Much Emphasis Should Not Be Placed on Circulation and Linage 


By Gustin O. Gooding 


Space Buyer, Barlow, F« 





IRCULATION and advertising 

linage: There are the yard- 
sticks most frequently used in buy 
ing space. When the circulation of 
a magazine is the highest and its 
advertising linage the greatest in 
its field, that magazine is sup 
posedly the best buy. 

This reasoning is false. Circula- 
tion and linage are the results 
ii successful publishing—not the 
cause. Circulation and linage fig- 
ures should be used as checks on 
previous judgments of the adver- 
tising merit of a publication. To 
wait for the results before buying 
is to wait until prices are highest. 
To judge only by present attain- 
ment is to ignore future change. 
Because a publication leads the 
field today is no reason to suppose 
it will lead the field tomorrow. 


Even if the leadership is pro- 





eley & Richmond, Inc. 


nounced and the policies of the 
publication are inflerible, it is not 
safe to assume that the leadership 
will last. The reading public is 
constantly progressing and_ the 
magazine which has the greatest 
appeal today will lose its position 
unless its progress parallels that 
of the reading public. 

So circulation and advertising 
linage, while they should be stud- 
ied as checks, should not be the 
basis of selecting magazines. 

What, then, shall we use? Mer- 
chandising co-operation? Prestige? 
Marketing data? Yes, these are 
all valuable. But the valuable 
space buyer, the only one truly 
worthy of the name buyer, is the 
one who attempts to judge media 
by their editorial policies and 
content. He is in better position 
to know in advance which publi- 
cations are going to attain or to 
maintain leadership. He buys ona 
rising market. He gets the best 
at the lowest prices. 

This real space buyer goes fur- 
ther and analyzes the different as- 
pects of leadership, present and 
future. He does not buy, for the 
same reasons, the same magazine 
for different types of products. 
Rather, since each different prod- 
uct has its own appeals and its own 
markets, each publication is se- 
lected on its fitness for the appeal 
and its influence on the markets of 
the particular product. 

Not just a fine statistical knowl- 
edge, but intelligence (or horse 
sense) and experience are the re- 
quirements of the modern space 
buyer. 











Coin-in-the-Slot 
Gasoline Pumps 


By George Biggs 


HE gasoline and oil business is 
the latest to be invaded by the 
robot salesman. 

Mechanically, the device is sim- 
ple. There are three slots—one 
takes a quarter, the second a half 
dollar, the third is calibrated to 
receive one of the unwieldy slugs 
which pass current for a dollar out 
in the short grass country. When 
the coin is deposited an amount of 
gasoline, in gallons or fractions 
thereof equivalent to the purchas- 
ing power of the coin at the day’s 
posted price, is pumped automati- 
cally into a cylindrical bowl at the 
top of the pump. The customer is 
then supposed to insert the hose 
nozzle into his tank, after which 
he pulls a chain releasing the flow 
of gas. The pump’s mechanical 
soundness has been proved and rec- 
ords of monthly gasoline sales 
amounting to four and five thou- 
sand gallons per pump are im- 
pressive to say the least. 

There is probably a field for such 
a device, particularly in small cen- 
ters where the total possible gaso- 
line volume at present margins does 
not justify wages to a full-time at- 
tendant. Such a pump out in front 
for the benefit of motorists who 
are unfortunate enough to run out 
of fuel late at night after the sta- 
tions have closed and the sidewalks 
have been rolled up—a habit pe- 
culiar to St. Louis and a few other 
Western towns at 9 p. m. or there- 
abouts—might also serve a real 
need. Other arguments in favor 
of the new venture may be brought 
out—for one, and provided the 
coin receptacle were built of armor 
plate—several Chicago bandits 
might be forced to seek a new 
source of livelihood 

Generally though I do not fore- 
see any enthusiastic chorus of ac- 
claim from the oil industry. First, 
the independent filling station or 
garage operator will not buy the 
pumps, for he has been educated 
past the point of putting out his 
for gasoline pumps. 


own money 
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Under the highly competitive con. 
ditions current in the oil business 
these are almost always furnished 
to the filling station by some mar- 
keter either on a loan basis or ona 
contract of sale embodying very 
liberal terms. i 

Second, the large integrated com- 
panies and their more influential 
marketers are not interested in au- 
tomatic retailing—all their think- 
ing is in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion. Within the last few vears 
they have, with a unanimity sur- 
passing almost anything else in con- 
nection with oil, jumped into cam- 
paigns both elaborate and costly, 
designed to improve the quality of 
service station salesmanship. In the 
opinion of many leaders of this 
much-buffeted industry, in that di- 
rection lies salvation. It is im- 
perative to the last degree that a 
uniformed, alert, trained salesman 
should make final contact with Mr. 
Motorist, and that factor in good- 
will building is not likely to be 
replaced soon or willingly by a 
machine. 


Gasoline Buyers Will Not Serve 
Themselves 


Again, while automatic devices 
may possess some appeal from the 
standpoint of novelty and a less 
transitory appeal to customers who 
want quick service, it is fundamen- 
tal that buyers will not go to the 
trouble to serve themselves in large 
numbers or over long periods un- 
less there is a definite saving in 
the form of lower prices. So, if 
some hopeful entrepeneur should 
establish himself in the self-serve 
gasoline business and carry logic 
to its only conclusion by cutting the 
price two or three cents below the 
established levels, he would quickly 
find himself a pariah among the 
oil brotherhood—more than likely 
cut off from his source of supply 
of any branded product. 

They deal swiftly and compe- 
tently with the price-cutter in this 
business. In nearly every market- 
ing center of importance there are 
from two to five dominant refiners 
whose owned or controlled stations 
make up the bulk of retail outlets 
Let the ambitious newcomer begin 
cutting prices and he will find his 
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entrenched competitors able, ready 
and willing to cut below him for 
a period just as long as he can 
hold out. Following his elimina- 
tion, the price will be put back at 
a point high enough to sustain the 
kind of service these refiners want 
to accompany sales of their gaso- 
fine and oil, plus a reasonable 
profit. ' 

Under such playing rules, and 
considering the number of blue 
chips stacked on the other side of 
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the table, I see only a limited op- 
portunity for any automatic device 
as a gasoline dispenser. Limited, 
as indicated above, to possibly one 
pump per station for the night driv- 
ing motorist—limited maybe to 
small communities where potential 
gallonage does not justify wages 
to the kind of trained and cour- 
teous attendant who is rapidly be- 
coming the featured part of more 
and more national advertising cam- 
paigns. 


Getting a Radio Audience via 
the Milky Way 


a Men Pack 
L Jury.” This 
could well be the head- 
line of a newspaper re- 
port if the court trials 
engineered by radio ad- 
vertisers were to make 
the front pages. The 
news would tell how 
milkmen, working in 
the early morning 
ours, did their stuff in 
rounding up a jury to 
sit in on “Famous 
Trials in History,” a 
program sponsored by 
the National Dairy 
Products Corporation 

Drowsy customers, 
wakened by the hustling 
milkmen, did not know 
until they went to the 
doorstep or to the 
dumbwaiter that their 
milkmen had left a sug 
gestion that customers 
tune in on the evening broadcast. 
They found an invitation “col- 
lared” around every bottle. These 
bottle “collars” carried a message 
in black type on a red background 
and were delivered to 1,628,000 
homes from the State of Maine to 
Florida and as far west as Omaha, 
Nebr. 

This was one method used by 
the advertiser to get a jury of lis- 
teners. Another announcement was 
a folder, titled “National Dairy 
Goes on the Air.” This was mailed 
with the annual report to 45,500 





stockholders and, at the same time, 
to 36,000 employees. 

Then, from each ice-cream dis- 
tributing division, was sent a letter 


to 50,000 ice-cream dealers. These 
were signed by the managing direc- 
tors of the various divisions. 

Another announcement was sent 
to 15,000 principals of public 
schools. 

At the conclusion of the first in- 
stalment of the Benedict Arnold 
trial, first in the series, booklets re- 
producing the script were issued 
for general distribution. 











WANTED— 


Att 
director 


—with a sense 
of the dramatic 


His samples ought to 
tell us something. 
And so we suggest 
that he send a layout 
or two along for 
which he has been 
primarily responsible. 
Address ‘‘C,”’ Box 
180, Printers’ Ink. 

















Every Woman 
wants an 
advertising 
thimble 


DVERTISING managers and agency 
men will appreciate the genuine 
value of this ‘‘medium.”’ A practical 
souvenir for women that is truly wel- 
comed—and you know that it's the 
woman who's the family purchasing 
agent. 


She carries your “Ad” 
on her finger tips 


The Anco Thimble is a bright little beau- 
ty, full-sized, first grade aluminum. Your 
trade-mark embossedoncolored enamel. 
A tant and practically perpetual 
advertisement that really “‘goes into 
the home.”’ Used successfully by well- 





known concerns. Quantities 1,000 to 
100,000 or more. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


The Atlas-Ansonia Co. 


58 Grant St. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Increased Appropriation for 

_ Washington Apples 

The Washington Boxed 
Wenatchee, Wash., wil 
1931-32 national 


Apple Bureau, 
augment its 
advertising campaign. 


In addition to about $150,000 to b 
raised for advertising all varie . 
Washington boxed apples, as con sal 
with the $100,000 newspaper ae 


this year, there will be a new 
for the Delicious variety, with a special 
membership levy of one-half cent a ine 
on that variety. aa 

As in former years, the new 
paign to start in the fall will be y 





Cam- 





the supervision of William H. Horsley 
secretary of the Bureau. The Izzard 
Company, Seattle advertising agency 


will direct the campaign. 


Consumer Campaign Planned 
for “Spring Air” Mattress 


» Charles Karr Company, Holland 
, as well as its affiliated comp y. 
Master Bedding Makers of Amer. 
has appointed the Chicago office of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. The company’s Spring Air mat- 
formerly sold m 





tress, 1inly to instity- 
tions, will be introduced in the consumer 
market. Business papers are now being 
used and a newspaper test campaign is 
being conducted in anticipation of a 
full newspaper campaign to be launched 
in the fall. 


S. A. Stevens Heads “Utah 
Farmer” 


_ Stringham A 
Stevens and Wallis, 


Stevens, head 
Inc., Salt Lake City 


advertising agen 1as been appointed 
president of the Utah Farmer, Inc., 
which has been organized to take over 
the Utah Farmer, until recently owned 
by the Salt Lake City Deseret News 


Zelda Kirkham will continue in charge 


of advertising of the publication 


Wardman Real 
Gamble 


The Wardman Real Estate Proper- 
ties, Inc., Washington, D. C., has ap- 
pointed Gamble & Company, Ltd., Chi 
cago advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of the Wardman Park, 
Carlton and Chastleton Hotels. 


Estate to 





Sell Interest in Blanchard Press 





Isaac H. Blanchard and Ancel J. 
Brower have sold their interests in the 


Blanchard Press, In New York, t 


Morris Seltzer and Emanuel Goldberg 
The business of the Blanchard Press 
will be continued under the present 
management 
Has Leather Account 
Lucius Beebe & Sons, Inc., Boston, 
tanner and dealer in Vici kid, has ap- 


Jones, Boston advertis- 
advertising ac- 
be used. 


pointed Frank H 
ing agency, to direct its 
count Business papers will 
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American Foundry & Furnace 
to Mace Agency 


The American | Foundry & Furnace 
Company, Bloomington, Ill., has ap- 
sointed the Mace Advertising Agency, 
Peoria, Ill., to direct its advertising 
account. Business papers. and farm 
papers will | used. Magazine advertis- 
: sed to advercise the com- 


ing will be wu 
sany’s American Heat fiustler. 





Southern Publishers Appoint 
Frank Daniels 
Frank Daniels, of the Raleigh, N. C., 
News and Observer, has been appointed 
a member of the advertising committee 
f the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association. He succeeds V. H. Hum- 
phrey, of the Fayetteville, N. C., Ob- 


server. 


Wilson Ream Joins Hayworth 
Printing Company 


Wilson Ream, for the last five years 
editor and publisher of the Emaus, Pa., 
Tribune, has joined the Hayworth 
Printing Company, Washington, D. C. 
na sales capacity. He was formerly a 
sales executive with L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Allentown, Pa. 


R. D. Northrup Has Own 


Business 


The R. D. Northrup Company is the 
name of a new advertising business re- 
formed at Boston. R. D. North- 


cently 

p, formerly with the Wood, Putnam & 
1 Company, Boston advertising 
agenc s president and treasurer of the 
new company. 


H. N. MacArthur with 


Harmon Realty Trust 
H. N. MacArthur, formerly head of 
the MacArthur Advertising Agency, 







Roanoke, Va., has joined the Chicago 
fice of the Harmon National Realty 
Trust manager. 


as sales promotion 


With Doremus at London 





Philip L. Saltonstall, formerly a gen- 
eral partner in the firm of Henry G 
Lapham & Company, New York, now 
Lapham, Potter & Holden, has joined 
the Lo 1 office of Doremus & Com 
pany, a rtising agency 





Oil Account to Arthur Agency 
The Lok-Tank Oil Corporation, New 


Orleans, marketer of Pennlok motor oil, 
has appointed the Arthur Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Join Byron Musser 


Fred Ludekins, illustrator, and Thomas 
hompson, letterer and typographer, 
have joined the staff of Byron Musser, 
Inc., New York, advertising art. 
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Among the readers of 
RETAILING 


are the 
store executives 
who buy 


Business Machines 

Store Fixtures 

Construction Equipment 

Lighting Fixtures 

Display Fixtures 

Delivery & Motor Equip- 
ment 

Wrapping Paper, Cord 

Boxes 

Stationery, etc. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 
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Market Analyses 
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Style Trends 
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Retail Stores 
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A University Surveys 
Distribution 


DVERTISER, wholesaler, re- 

tailer, banker and consumer 
each had his say on the subject of 
distribution last week at a two-day 
conference sponsored by the New 
York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 
Aided by discussions led by the 
faculty, leaders in their fields ex- 
plained the problems of distribu- 
tion and ventured prophecies in 
some instances for the future. 

O. Fred Rost, director, surveys 
of distribution, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, struck what 
might be called the keynote of the 
conference when speaking on the 
subject of “Current Trends in Dis- 
tribution,” he stated that “the sub- 
ject assigned to me could be cov- 
ered in one sentence—namely, that 
trends in distribution today are 
distinctly toward elimination of 
waste.” 

Speaking for the 
Bernard Lichtenberg, vice-presi- 
dent, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, said: “In the face of failure 
on the part of advertisers to take 
the trouble to check and test adver- 
tising, what can be said of their 
viewpoint toward distribution? We 
have said that the viewpoint is 
optimistic. We have argued that it 
is not aggressive. We leave it to 
you to judge whether it is not 
wholly slipshod.” Mr. Lichtenberg 
continued his plea for greater at- 
tention to checking advertising by 
saving: “Knowing the relative in- 
auiry pulling power of various 
pieces of copy and various periodi- 
cals, it is possible to reduce the 
cost of inquiries enormously by 
using only the best. At the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute we esti- 
mate that this policy makes our 
advertising five times as productive 
of inquiries as it would he if placed 
according to judgment alone. We 
therefore assume that testing and 
checking quintuples the effective 
ness of our advertising.” 

The wholesaler’s point of view 
on distribution was presented by 
M. L. Toulme, secretary, The 





advertiser, 
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National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. He pointed out that those 
wholesalers who have put their 
houses in order and who have suc. 
ceeded in reducing costs of doing 
business, in many instances by as 
much as 20 to 25 per cent, have 
still found something lacking—the 
backwardness of the retailer 
“Wholesalers and retail grocers,” 
he said, “have therefore done the 
obvious thing. They have pooled 
their assets. The retail grocer has 
enormous influence over consumer 
purchases. The wholesaler is ap 
expert buyer, he can extend credit 
and he can advise the retail grocers 
regarding store layout, stocking 
and merchandising.” : 
_ The importance of man-power 
in distribution was also touched on 
by several speakers. C. K. Wood 
bridge, vice-president, Remington- 
Rand, Inc., speaking for the manu- 
facturer, said: “Distribution for 
the manufacturer will be out of 
focus unless one has succeeded in 
selecting, training, compensating 
and inspiring men, so that men, as 
they work, may live a satisfying 
life.” 

Man-power was touched on by 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who formulated the follow- 
ing philosophical law regarding 
the topic: “If you make the de- 
velopment of men your major ob- 
jective and production merely a 
by-product, you will get more 
business than if you made produc- 
tion your major objective and the 
development of man-power only a 
side issue.” : 

Rounding out the picture of 
present-day distribution, Benjamin 
H. Namm, president, The Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, spoke for the re- 
tailer; Prudence Penny, of the 
New York American, for the con- 
sumer, and George V. McLaughlin, 
president, Brooklyn Trust Com 
pany, for the banker. Other speak- 
ers on the conference program 
were: Dr. W. J. Donald, manag- 
ing director, American Manage- 
ment Association, who spoke on 
“Economic Aspects of Distribu- 
tion,” and Dean John T. Madden 
“Some International Aspects of 
Distribution.” 
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Making 
the Born Salesman a 
Better Salesman 


(Continued from page 6) 
per cent complete we shall begin 
to slip) we find the ideas of our 
salesmen, and the ideas of our cus- 
tomers passed along through our 
salesmen, to be of the highest value. 

When a sales manager can get 
essential information of this kind, 
and get it accurately, he may feel 
that he is gaining fancy dividends 
upon the portions of his time and 
his company’s money that he has 
expended in giving instruction. If 
a salesman is going to be of any 
great use to his company in this 
respect he must believe in the or- 
ganization, respect it and be ready 
to fight for it. But his loyalty and 
support must be based upon under- 
standing rather than emotion; it 
must be intelligent. 

For this reason our company’s 
educational activities in behalf of 
its representatives in the field are 
continuous. The program requires 
that after a salesman has served 
from three to five years on the 
firing line he must return to head- 
quarters for a time and intensively 
study, at first hand, all new de- 
velopments in the business. He 
retraces many of the steps taken 
in his earlier training, again mak- 
ing a tour of the mills to observe 
and become acquainted with all 
the recent changes in manu factur- 
ing methods. This time his going 
to school is more resultful than at 
first; he is now seasoned and ex- 
perienced, and therefore all the 
more able to assimilate instruction 

also, in a measure, to give it. 


Is It Possible to Know Too Much 
About the Product? 


A Printers’ INK representative 
asked me if it is possible for sales- 
men to know too much about the 
goods they sell—whether they be- 
come so enthusiastic about the 
mechanical make-up of a product 
that they are likely to spend too 
much time in talking about it or 
demonstrating it and consequently 
place less emphasis upon the sell- 
ing. My answer to this is no. If 
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a man is a born salesman—and if 
he isn’t thus born he should not be 
a salesman—his selling sense is in 
no degree going to be diminished 
regardless of how accurate, how 
voluminous, his knowledge of the 
construction of the goods may be. 
The more he knows, the more 
thoroughly he understands basic 
industrial changes that create new 
uses for old products, the better 
equipped he is to influence a wider 
acceptance for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Further answering the PrinTERS’ 
INK man’s question, let me say 
that in a business such as this there 
is of course an essential place for 
the representative who is an engi- 
neer first and a salesman second. 
The engineering mind is one fully 
equal to the task of enthusing on 
paper; he is adept in the presenta- 
tion of matter-of-fact figures. The 
sales mind, on the other hand, may 
be lost in a maze of figures but is 
very much at home in presenting 
a word picture result of the en- 
gineer’s findings. The two types 
are distinctly different; each has a 
definite place in industry. 

The man with the engineering 
mind often performs a valuable 
function in conferring with the 
production manager of a plant. 
But it must be remembered that 
the purchasing agent is usually the 
one who does the buying. Here 
is where the born salesman, with 
his natural talent developed by in- 
tensive training, performs his part. 

Our program of education never 
ends. The business of making 
born salesmen better salesmen is 
a matter of helping them con- 
stantly to grow. It is the follow- 
through that counts. Necessarily 
supervision must be strict; disci- 
pline must be maintained. But 
when the men and the company 
are in thorough and sympathetic 
understanding, there is little like- 
lihood of the supervision being 
such as to destroy initiative or to 
break the spirit. 


G. S. Brand with Moore Press 


G. S. Brand, formerly vice-president 
of Munro & Harford Companv, New 
York, has become associated with The 
Moore Press, Inc.. of that city. He was 
with Munro & Harford for nineteen 
years. 
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Blows If the Federal 
Hot Then Trade Commis- 
Cold sion had been de- 


liberately seeking 
for the means of lowering its pres- 
tige and weakening its authority as 
the guide, philosopher and friend 
of modern business, it is doubtful 
if its recent performances with re- 
spect to the American Petroleum 
Institute, and in connection with 
Trade Practice Codes in general, 
could have been improved upon. Its 
policy—if anything so variable and 
inconstant can properly be called a 
policy—could hardly be more 
shrewdly contrived to that end. 
The natural and inevitable result 
of this enactment of the role of the 
king’s horsemen and the king’s men 
is simply to surround the Commis- 
sion’s formal endorsements and 


ratifications with the atmosphere 
of uncertainty and insecurity. 
This phase of the situation is 
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emphasized, not out of hostility to 
the Commission necessarily, but be. 
cause the Commission's usefulness 
(and it may be even its ultimate 
survival) must depend upon its 
ability to attract and hold the conf. 
dence and the respect of those it 
assumes to guide and instruct, It 
goes without s saying that the Com. 
mission itself is seeking to inyest 
its findings and judgments with the 
attributes of finality and dependa- 
bility; to surround them with 
something at least of the atmos. 
phere of dignity and authority es- 
tablished in the courts. 3ut it 
would be hard to imagine anything 
more fatal to such an ambition 
than these demonstrations of jp. 
constancy and inconsistency : these 
foreshadowings of doubt as to how 
far the body may be trusted t 
know its own mind. 

The dignity and prestige of th 
Commission took a serious tumble 
when it placed its own estimate 
upon its reasoned judgments by 
tossing them into the waste-basket 
It fell lower yet when the exigen- 
cies of a public hearing forced 
what appeared to be an ignomini- 
ous retreat from a position pre- 
pared in advance. Business men 
can hardly be blamed today for 
asking themselves what possible 
future assurance there may be of 
safety or security in operating 
under a formal ratification of the 
Commission, and for making in- 
vestments on the strength of its 
representations. 

It is not primarily a question of 
the Commission's keeping faith 
with business men, though that is 
important. It is a question of the 
ability of the Commission to kee 
faith with itself. If it cannot d 
that it will simply be placing its 
own estimate upon its value as an 
experiment in governmental regula- 
tion, and for the inevitable result it 
will have only itself to blame. 


Let’s Have a Because of their 
és white coats you 
Forget might think they 
Scientists were _ barbers— 
Week ’”’ but look more 
closely and you will see the in- 
evitable goatee, the inevitable eye- 
glasses, the inevitable test tubes. 
. 
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They are scientists—nothing else 
but. 

Perhaps you have been so foolish 
as to think that scientists worked 
at the business of science. Not so. 
They test cigarettes, tell frightened 
mothers about breakfast food, 
warn young men against the dan- 
gers of something that usually ends 
with -osis. Now and then, to be 
sure, they make an epoch-making 
discovery which will bring about 
an astounding revolution in the 
manufacture of nine-count, full- 
fashioned galoshes. In short, they 
are scientists of the advertising 
pages. 

They have, of course, their ludi- 
crous aspects. Sometimes, indeed, 
they are just too funny for any- 
thing, particularly when they say 
so solemnly, “Mrs. Bender, do you 
realize that science has discovered 
that the erg exerts a tremendous 
influence on child welfare and the 
simon-pure erg is found only in 
X Food, manufactured in sunlit 
factories, untouched by human 
hands and with the maker’s name 
on every box? Sold at only the 
best shops.” 

We wonder sometimes, however, 
just how happy the real scientists 
are when they see their profes- 
sions held up to quiet ridicule by 
advertisers. We wonder what the 
serious worker in the laboratory 
thinks when he sees these goateed 
sissies in their white coats who are 
held up to the consuming public 
as typical scientists. Perhaps he 
squirms when he reads the pseudo- 
science that is emitted by the ad- 
vertising artist’s conception of 
what a scientist looks like. ; 

The true scientists know just 
what part science has played in the 
tremendous industrial advances of 
the Twentieth Century. They know 
further that few laymen truly ap- 
preciate science’s part in these ad- 
vances. Can they be blamed if 
they shrink from the promise of 
popular ridicule that may be theirs 
if advertisers continue the stream 
of white-coated men bending so 
seriously over test tubes? 

In a recent issue of a popular 
periodical there were more than a 
dozen advertisements containing 
Pictures of scientists. With one 
exception, a picture of an actual 
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doctor, all of these scientists 
looked as much alike as a dozen 
peas in a pod. They all were 
looking at the same test tubes, all 
talking the same glib tosh. 

Can it be that the men who pre- 
pare advertising are so lacking in 
ingenuity, so void of originality 
that they are forced back upon the 
scientist for what seem to them 
to be good selling ideas? Can it 
be that they are so lacking in 
clear vision that they cannot see 
that they are bringing ridicule not 
only upon science (which won't 
bother them much, if at all) but 
also upon advertising itself (which 
should bother them a lot) ? 

As soon as we get Mother’s Day 
and Father’s Day nicely off our 
chests, why not a “Forget scien- 
tists week?” Sucha week, properly 
observed by advertisers, should 
have a salutary effect on the ad- 
vertising pages and might, who 
knows, also give a few advertisers 
copy ideas which would have some 
real sales appeal. 


Acres There may-be 
of Blue something sig- 

nificant in the 
Clay strange case of 


Mr. Gresswell of Billinghay, Lin- 
colnshire. Fortune tellers and 
diviners told him there was 
mineral wealth in the land he 
owned. The New York Sun tells 
how, after several of these mystery 
men had told him the same story, 
Gresswell of Billinghay hired a 
contractor and sunk a shaft at the 
very spot they advised. The gold 
was to be found twenty-seven feet 
below the surface. 

The shaft is now down thirty 
feet and there is no result except 
several tons of sticky blue clay 
which spoils the fine old lawn of 
trusting Gresswell. 

This is not as the copy books 
told us. 

Dr. Conwell made a fortune lec- 
turing on the acres of diamonds 
found beneath the doorstep of a 
man who had: hunted the world 
over for precious stones. 

Our success__iliterature ' has 
abounded in other charming stories 
where the man who was to be the 
head of the great business had only 
to work long hours at his desk, 
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paying no attention to happenings 
outside the walls of the plant in 
which he spent most of his waking 
life. 

There was always the implied 
promise that fate looked with 
great favor upon the man who dug 
for gold in his own yard. 

But something seems to have 
gone wrong in the world. One 
even hears tales of men who have 
given the best years of their lives 
to a job, investing all they had in 
the way of skill and enthusiasm, 
only to find themselves out of the 
picture when new owners took over 
the old plant. ; 

Can it be that the fortune tellers 
were spoofing Mr. Gresswell? 

Is it possible that the tales we 
heard in the inglenook in days 
gone by were told by the sooth- 
sayers to send the boys to bed with 
happy dreams? 

Are there only acres of blue 
clay? 

Where are the diamonds of a 
lost decade? 


Bankers In the April 2 is- 
sue of PRINTERS’ 

and INK an article by 
Management Roy Dickinson 
entitled, “Bored with Bankers,” 


made the point that from now on 
bankers would do well to consider 
business from the management an- 
gle. 

The article aroused wide comment 
both among bankers and business 
men, many of the latter expressing 
the viewpoint that an emergence of 
the management and research view- 
point was essential if permanent 
progress is to be made. 

Coming from a banker, the fol- 
lowing declaration on the subject 
is refreshing and constructive: 

“The banker must study 
distribution exhaustively and con- 
tinually and become a marketing 
expert—if he is not one already. 
He must foresee changes before 
they become generally apparent and 
must meet them. He must treat 
distributing inefficiencies on the part 
of the prospective borrowers with 
an iron hand. 

“To do this properly, he must 
have more facts and analytical in- 
formation about distribution. Sta- 
tistics on this subject are woe- 
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fully inadequate at present and 
those engaged in distribution must 
supply them. If the banker is re. 
miss in these duties, the penalty js 
the loss of liquidity on the ‘one 
hand or over-commitment in 
curities on the other.” 

The speaker is George V. Mc. 
Loughlin, president of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company, who made a 
talk last week on “Distribution 
from the Banker’s Point of View” 
before a three-day conference on 
distribution held by New York 
University. 

Criticism of bankers by man- 
agement may be ascribed by the 
bankers to bias. Here, however, is 
a leader in their own business mak- 
ing a constructive criticism that 
will help the new attitude so much 
needed in present-day business. 


se- 


Business—some 
: of it—is looking 
for a mascot rather than a sales 
manager. It wants to have a rab- 
bit’s foot for good luck rather than 
a brain to forecast market condi- 
tions a year or six months hence. 

It isn’t so very difficult to find 
men who can direct salesmen to 
what current business there is. 
But it is not fortuitous chance that 
brings to a company a man who 
knows more than the average about 
the sales that may confidently be 
expected next fall. 

To pull a bunny out of a hat is 
a trick that always gets attention, 
but business doesn’t come that way. 
Maybe a prestidigitator is not in- 
dicated as the man of the business 
hour. Perhaps a mascot is not the 
man to seek for the job of man- 
agement, in place of the incumbent 
who steered the sales ship success- 
fully when the weather was pleas- 
anter. 


Mascots 


Death of Edward Sabin 


Edward Sabin, at one time a member 
of the advertising staff of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, died at that city last week 
at the age of fiftv-one. He had also 
been with the Cleveland Press ane 
Cleveland Leader, in advertising capact- 
ties. 


Appoints Ingalls 
Moran Hotels, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
has appointed Ingalls-Advertising, Bos- 
ton, to direct its advertising account. 
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To light your trade 





lamp in Europe! 





@ You take a lamp from its familiar socket and plug it ina 
new one. There’s a flash— then darkness, The current is good 
—your lamp’s good. But the voltage is wrong. To light that 
lamp in the new socket you need a transformer. 


@ You are going to place your goods in the markets of an older 
world. A world which moves at a different pace, which thinks 
from different angles. Your products are suitable. Your pub- 
licity is good. But— 


@ Let Crawfords be jour transformer! Crawfords—a London 
and European organisation. long established, experienced, 
with a prestige and a knowledge of markets and conditions 
cove ing ail the European countries. Crawfords — ready to co- 
operate with you or your agents in a world of 350,000,000 
prospective buyers, 


MANUFACTURERS @_ Ask your agents to co-operate 
with Crawfords — and be sure of a selling service 
on the spot and yet under your control. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS e@ Get into contact with 
Crawfords now and have all the advantages of 
London and European Offices. 





in LONDON 233. High Holborn, W.C. 


Headquarters of Crawford Organisa- 
tion—over 100 clients served. 








Crawfords . 


European 


in BERLIN potsaamerstrasse 111 W235 
An International staff in touch with 
Central and Eastern Europe 





Advertising in PARIS 0 rue Auber 1X6 


Fully equipped office to deal with all 
the markets of Latin Europe. 











Advertising Club News 


Salesman’s Activities Should 
Tie In with Direct Mail 


From the purchasing agent’s view- 

point, set forth by C. M. Oberling, pur- 
chasing agent of ‘the Container Corpora- 
tion, in a talk at the meeting of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association of 
Chicago last week, advertisers can use 
direct mail more efficiently by tying it 
in with the activities of the salesmen 
they employ. 
“For one thing,” said Mr. Oberling, 
a tie-up between the direct-mail cam- 
paign and the salesmen’s calls would 
materially increase the effectiveness of 
the mailing pieces. In my experience, 
there is very little of that done today. A 
company sends out an expensive and 
elaborate circular that presumably con- 
tains important sales points, and yet the 
salesman never brings it up when he 
makes a subsequent call. An excellent 
opportunity for builc ling the effect of the 
circular is lost.’ 

In the second place, Mr. Oberling 
suggested, salesmen can be used to good 
advantage in insuring accurate lists for 
direct-mail advertising in the industrial 
field. This, he believes, is the surest 
way of getting a list that is inclusive 
of the men most responsible for the 
buying decision. He also stressed the im- 
portance of using business-paper adver- 
tising which, he said, in most indus- 
tries is the easiest way of reaching the 
purchasing agent and keeping the com- 
pany and the product constantly before 
him. 

William Morgan, Chicago manager for 

» Po & Company, outlined the 
facilities in providing lists and_ creating 
advertising that the direct-mail service 
organizations afford. F. R. Pfaff, adver- 
tising manager of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, and Earl Pashley, 
sales manager of the C. F. Pease Com- 
pany, described use of direct mail in 
their respective organizations. 


x* * * 


Mansfield Mills Heads 
. 
Club 

Mansfield Mills, president of the 
Mills-Wolf Corporation, was __ elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Tulsa, Okla., at its annual meeting held 
recently. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, John Old, advertising 
manager of the Morris Plan Company 
of Oklahoma; secretary, James M. 
Maurer, professor of economics, Tulsa 
University, and treasurer, Roy Gannon, 
Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency. 

These officers, together with the fol- 
lowing, constitute the board of directors: 
R > Gano, Rogers-Gano Advertising 
Agency; Fred Brombacher, Exchange 
National Bank; M. C. Shipley, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation; H. M. 
Cosgrove, Purchasing Agents Associa- 


Tulsa 


tion; Don Watts, Don Watts Advertis- 
ing Agency, and C. L. Dewey, 
of Commerce. 


Chamber 
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r x . 

Western Golfers Start 193] 

Activities 

With seventy-five members ompetin 

g 

in a three-day pre-season t urnament, 
the Western Advertising Golfers Associa. 
tion started its 1931 activities at French 
Lick Springs, Ind., on the week-end of 
Aosit 10. 

Glenn Clarke, of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, won the major trophy of 
the outing with a low net score of 230 
for the three eighteen-hole rounds played 
Arthur B. Sweet, of the Chicago Daily 
News, turned in the winning low gross 
card of 248 for the three days of play 
Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., won the prize for 
lowest number of putts in the tourna- 
ment, his total of 93 giving him a sub. 
stantial lead over his competitors. 

In the final round on Sunday, which 
was the main event, Gale Blocki, Jr 
of Good Housekeeping, and H. G 
Schuster, advertising director of the 
Chicago Daily News, tied for low net 
at 71. Mr. Schuster won the draw for 
the major prize of the day, Mr. Blocki, 
who had the low handicap, won the 
auction. 

The winning low gross foursome ir 
the Sunday play was composed of Frank 
Soule, J. M. Meigs, Mr. Maxwell and 
Mr. Clarke. C. B. Goes, G. R. Cain, 
E. R. Goble and Mr. Schuster made w 
the quartet that carried away the low 
net honors. 

+ * 7 


Cleveland Bureau Re-Elects 
Officers 


Louis C. West, a partner of Hayden, 
Miller and Company, has been re-elected 
president of the Cleveland Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. E. R. Fancher, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, has been re-elected vice-president, 
and Corliss E. Sullivan, chairman of the 
board of the Central United National 
Bank, has been re-elected treasurer of 
the Bureau. 

* * * 


Providence, R. I., 
Re-Elects 


Elmer F. Seabury, vice-president of 
the Industrial Trust Company, has been 
re-elected president of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Providence, R. 

Gordon Schonfarber, ot Lanpher & 
Schonfarber, Inc., advertising agency, 
and George W. Danielson were re-elected 
to the board of directors 


Bureau 


* * . 
Spokane to Have “Speed Up” 
Campaign 


The Spokane Advertising Club is 
planning to launch an ‘‘Advertising 
Speeds Up Business’’ campaign, similar 
to that recently conducted by the Seattle 
Advertising Club The campaign will 
show how business has been speeded up 
in the past decade by advertising. 
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Reviews 
Early Days of Truth-in- 
Advertising 


RUTH-IN-ADVERTISING 

is being discussed throughout 
the country this month as part of 
the speakers’ program of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

4 speech which Herbert Houston, 
ies of the Cosmos Broad- 
casting Company, Inc., made _ be- 
fore the Boston Advertising Club, 
last week, is of special signifi- 
cance. It was at an advertising 
convention held in Boston twenty 
years ago that organized advertis- 
ing appointed the first National 
Vigilance Committee and put the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement in- 
to commercial practice. 

Mr. Houston’s address was 
largely devoted to a review of the 
facts in the early history of the 
movement. George W. Coleman 
was president of the then Asso- 
jated Advertising Clubs of the 
World which issued an announce- 
ment, part of which was read to 
the meeting last week. Mr. Hous- 
ton read: 


Sam Dobbs, the Boston Conven- 
tion, Printers’ INK, and the Vigi- 
lance Committee of the New York 
Advertising Men’s League constitute 
a quartet of forces whose combined 
efforts are ushering in a new day 
in the world of advertising. . * 
For two years Dobbs [who was 
president of the A. A. C. of W. 
during this period] was like a voice 
crying in the wilderness. The Bos- 
ton convention caught up his cry 
and made it Fae throughout the 
country. Printers’ INK, with great 
pains and care, fashioned a legal 
kite that brought this moral light- 
ning down out of the clouds and 
made it possible to apply it to actual 
cases. The New York Advertising 
Men’s League set up the first dyna- 
mo for doing real business, and they 
named it the Vigilance Commit- 
tee. . . . The Educational Com- 
mittee did its share, too, in setting 
this whole matter clearly and fully 
before every club in the association. 


This announcement was signed 
by Mr. Coleman, president; S. C. 
Dobbs, chairman of the executive 
committee; Orva G. Williams, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and Mr. Houston, who was chair- 
man of the educational committee. 
“Immediately all sorts of things 
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got under way,” Mr. Houston said. 
“The Vigilance Committee was al- 
ready at work in the New York 
Club. Printers’ INK had de- 
veloped its admirable Model Stat- 
ute. Forthwith we got behind it 
and, beginning with Ohio, secured 
the enactment of that Truth-in- 
Advertising law in State after 
State. 

“To the ‘glory of advertising it 
can always be said that we set our 
own house in order. The laws 
that were enacted to help bring 
this to pass were laws that we 
caused to be put on the statute books. 
The Vigilance Committees that 
were formed to carry these laws 
into effect were of our own crea- 
tion.” 

Mr. Houston traced the develop- 
ment of the Better Business Bu- 
reaus as an outgrowth of the 
Truth-in- Advertising movement; 
Bureau activities growing so in 
importance that eventually they led 
to autonomy for the Bureaus and 
their separation from the A. A. C. 
of W., with independent financing 
and administration. 


New Departure Mfg. Company 


Advances Carlton Beckwith 
Beckwith has been appointed 
obo sing manager of the New De- 
parture Manufacturing Company, Bris- 
tol, Conn. He ~momon A the late Charles 
F. Olin. Mr. Beckwith has been as- 
sistant advertising manager since 1913. 
This company manufactures ball bear- 
ings for the automotive industry as well 
as a line of bicycles and is a unit of 
General Motors. 

DeWitt Page, president, will continue 
to handle the publicity of the Cycle 
Trades of America and will be assisted 
in Cycle Trades advertising by Mr. 
Beckwith. 


Carlton 


Buy Convention Magazine 

Convention and Exposition Magazine, 
Chicago, has been acquired by the 
Hoffman Publications, Inc., and_ will 
hereafter be published at New York. 
The size of the magazine has been 
changed to 9 by 12 inches and its edi- 


torial scope has been enlarged to in- 
a problems of association manage- 
me 


Rinse Hoffman is managing editor of 
the publication. Allan S. Cohen is bus- 
iness manager and Earl K. Collins, 
advertising director. 


Has Bank Account 
The Bank of Athens & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has _ fy the 
Merchandising Advisory ureau, also 


of that city, to direct its advertising -ac- 
count. 





The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AN a river which may be 

crossed quickly and in great 
comfort, either by ferry or by tun- 
nel, be a barrier to sales, even in 
these times? 

The new advertising manager of 
an old business with a_ splendid 
credit rating—a business which has 
never advertised before, and is 
now preparing to advertise—says it 
can. 

This particular advertising man- 
ager, who is located in one of the 
several towns and cities that are 
immediately across the river from 
Manhattan, required for certain 
new products, jars, bottles, paper 
packages and a quantity of printed 
material. Having a background of 
previous advertising experience 
that covered a period of some 
years, he consequently had a 
knowledge of names of some 
houses with which he might do 
business. To this list he added 
others which he obtained from 
business-paper advertising. About 
four weeks ago letters asking that 
salesmen be sent to see him went 
to all firms on that list. 

A few days ago, when the adver- 
tising manager related the story to 
the Schoolmaster, the record 
showed that there had been but two 
calls, and this despite the fact that, 
in some instances, the request for 
a visit from a salesman had been 
repeated. 

“If it were not for the fact that 
I must get into action,” said the 
advertising manager, “I would like 
to turn this experience into an ex- 
periment that is designed to find 
out the number of requests a buyer 
of advertising in New Jersey must 
make before a Manhattan salesman 
will call on him. I can’t do that. 
Furthermore, the experience is get- 
ting my goat. The only reason 
why these salesmen haven't called, 
it seems to me, is that crossing the 
river is a mental hazard that they 
just won’t overcome. With busi- 
ness as it is, you would think they 
would find some way to get the 
idea that it is a hard job to get 
over that river out of their heads.” 








In passing along this story, the 
Schoolmaster does so with a Sus- 
picion that perhaps it holds a les, 
son, not alone for businesses selling 
only advertising material and ser. 
vice, but also for businesses jn a 
number of different fields. Perhaps 
it might be wise for a number of 
vice-presidents in charge of sales 
to take some of their salesmen op 
a personally conducted tour of the 
nearby manufacturing centers oj 
New Jersey just to show them that 
the river can be crossed with com. 
fort. 

* * * 

Smothered booms continue to be 
heard from the battle which has 
been waging in the Class recently 
over commas, periods and other of 
life’s little annoyances. In con- 
cluding the last discussion you may 
remember that the Schoolmaster 
quietly called attention to the fact 
that while “Mr.” may preface any 
letter or other reference to a male, 
be he married or single, there is no 
such term for women. With the 
latter one is forced to choose, and 


often rather blindly, between 
“Miss” and “Mrs.” It was sug- 
gested that maybe something 


should be done about this. 

Well, no sooner said, etc. This 
time it is a loyal student from 
Buffalo. Moreover he _ comes 
through—a_ bit apologetically it 
must be admitted—with a con- 
structive suggestion. 

“T am not one with the creative 
faculty to coin new words on de- 
mand,” says W. G. Barney. “I 
only wish I had a broader familiar- 
ity with those already enclosed 
within the two covers of even the 
smaller dictionaries. Moreover, | 
am not wholly sure that a new 
word, in this case, even if in per- 
fect form and applicability, would 
be accepted by women. At certain 
stages of life women like to have 
a designation which makes tt 
known whether or not they have 
been chosen in marriage or are 
free; though at other periods they 
care less for having that fact em- 
phasized. 
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Realtors—America’s Homebuilders 








Small House 
Sales in Queens 
Unprecedented 


, Fol Queens Board Bag Associates report 


30 HOMES SOLD | 
N NINETY DAYS 


Demand re Jane- 
Says ~ Soutenl 5 Houses on Bromx 
ary, Record for § Heights Have Been Soll 


ca ferOne-FamilyHomes il Beet 150 New 


Say Land to Extend 
Operations Near Flushing } ¢o 


Developers 
Vw: 









102 Dwellings 


Dros ASN HOMES 
Pn CUES TOTALITD 


ecord Reported by na 36lh colts Zectere Hames. Quesne 











pa) nd for JerseyHo 





Long Island Builders 
Are All Selling Houses 


















130, ’Show Interest — 

In Home Ownership 

plorrtion Developers Report 
Steady March of People 


nave 


Droesch Sold 83 Houses 
In 41 Days at St. Alban: 


Rage Aetety ao Forerunner 
Preaek Deora’ 


larket 





Dwelling Mark. 
of Island, Developer sane’? 


home-selling market, os pres. 





























Sales prove return of 
Homebuilding Prosperity 


When demand overtakes 
supply, activity results. 
The long decline in resi- 
dential building deflated 
the over-supply. Today’s 
demand is in excess of the 
supply in many quarters. 

The first indication of 
the turn came last Septem- 


ber and October. Since 
the first of 1931, home- 


building has moved stead- 
ily upward showing gains 
over last year first in Met- 
ropolitan New York, then 
in thirty-seven states. 
Large scale projects of 
real estate operators—50, 
100, 200, 300, 500 and even 
600 homes in a group— 


NATIONAL 


@ 


plus their apartment 
building activities, are 
bringing the return of 
prosperity to this field. 

This gratifying activity 
is backed by a better buy- 
ing demand than has been 
evident for years. 

Tens of thousands of 
home-seekers are viewing the 
Model Homes built by Realtors. 
These new homes are selling. 
The headlines reproduced 
above give some indication of 
these sales—the final proof of 
returning prosperity in the 
homebuilding field. 

To reach and sell these 
large-scale home and apart- 
ment builders, use the NA- 
TIONAL REAL ESTATE JOUR- 
NAL. Now is the time to do it. 
The parade has started. 


@ 


STATE 
NAL 


PorTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS 


139 N. Clark Street 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Wanted 


SPACE SALESMAN 


or ORGANIZATION with 
ENTREE to NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS or 
AGENCIES 


Exclusive United States representation 
is offered to a. space salesman or organi- 
zation of .proven ability and _ reliability 
with eftree to national advertisers or 
national advertising agencies. 


his is a semi-permanent advertising 
medium, distributed semi-annually or 
quarterly, with a minimum guaranteed 
circulation of 2,500,000 homes per issue 
at a maximum cost of 3c per home. 


Especially adaptable for household mer- 
chandise, children’s wear, food, and candy 
products. This form of Advertising used 
locally by such organizations as Borden’s 
Milk, New York Edison, Breakstone 
Cheese, Consolidated Gas, etc. 


Address “‘A,” Box 38 
Printers’ Ink 














Publishing 


and 
Advertising 
Executive 


Available 


* 


A working executive with 20 
years’ newspaper and maga- 
zine experience desires con- 
nection as publisher, or adver- 
tising manager; versed in all 
branches of publishing and 
printing; former editor and 
economic writer. American, 
college graduate, Christian. 


“E,”’ Box 35, Printers’ Ink 
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“However, it may be—just may 
be—that my ‘creative faculty’ jg 
equal to coining a new abbreyia. 
tion, at least for epistolary pur- 
poses, and especially when the idea 
is so simple it practically come 
without calling. Here it is: ]j 
‘Mr’ fits all men, why would no 
‘Ms’ as easily fit all women? 

“But what if it does? What's the 
use? How are you going to Dut 
over any such suggestion on the 
writing and printing public?” 

So there you have it; a new 
word for the world! But the onl 
new words that are put over these 
days are those with a few sacks 
full of well-selected advertising 
behind them. And who would ever 
get behind an innocent little epithet 
like “Ms”? Moreover, how would 
you ever pronounce it? “Dear 
Msss-sss” wouldn’t go over so well 
with most stenographers. 


Special services for customers 
have manifested themselves in such 
a variety of forms that nothing in 
that line is really surprising nowa- 
days. The Schoolmaster is sure, 
however, that no one has gone 
quite so far as has a New York 
hotel which has just inaugurated 
one of those very extra-special ser- 
vices for its patrons which make 
life just a little bit more worth 
living. 

The Croydon, in that city, 
has just burst forth with the joy- 
ous news that it now has a special 
elevator for dogs. By pushing a 
special button at that living place 
the elevator attendants are notified 
that a dog and its master await 
special transportation from thei 
floor to the street level. How bet- 
ter win the heart of a transient 
patron than by such a_ touching 
consideration of man’s best friend, 
the dog? 

It is a foregone conclusion, 
the hotel states in its announce- 
ment of the new service, that 
the dogs will revel in such spe- 
cial attention. And, too, as the 
hotel itself puts it, this innovation 
will please dog-lovers, dog-haters 
antl neutral parties. The School- 
master will wager his last cigar 
that, of the three classifications, the 
dog-hater group will benefit. most 
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wy the move, in a backhand sort of 
way. 

The Schoolmaster cannot help 
sondering on such marvels of 
modern sales methods. Perhaps 
this idea will develop further and, 
in time, Fido may step proudly out 
of the room through his own spe- 
cial swinging door, press his spe- 
cal elevator button with a damp 
nose and descend in his special car 
for a stroll. And all while his 
master reads on, unmolested. 

* 


Advertising mediums are multi- 
plying so rapidly that one must 
he a nimble stepper to keep pace 
with them. One reason for this de- 
velopment is that, in their search 
for additional revenue, companies 
with falling net incomes frequently 
jump at the possibility of develop- 
ing an advertising medium. Chain 
stores, for example, may seek to 
augment declining profits with the 
sale of store space to advertisers. 
The latest news of this sort to 
come to the Schoolmaster’s atten- 
tion is the decision of a chain sys- 
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tem, operating perhaps 500 stores, 
to sell to advertisers the privilege 
of pasting a printed strip contain- 
ing an advertising message across 
the doors ‘of each one of the stores 
in the chain. -It is expected that 
an annual advertising revenue of 
$25,000 will be produced. 

+ * * 


Arthur Patrick is not an adver- 
tising man. His life’s work has 
been cleaning and polishing. But 
Mr. Patrick has an advertising 
mind—witness the following mes- 
sage which he caused to be printed 
on a little card that he distributes: 


ARTHUR PATRICK 
21-21 Payntar Ave., (40th Ave.,) 
Long Island City 
ALWAYS CLEANING 


St. Louis Jamestown 
1904 1907 
In 1901 I started cleaning 


man cars in Charleston, S. 
From there I went to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, then in 1907 to James- 
town cleaning pullman cars—and 
you know how clean pullman cars 
must be kept. From 1913 to 1924 
I cleaned automobiles in the Ford 
factory at Long Island City, N. Y. 


pull- 
C. 








Some COPY CHIEF or 
AGENCY PRINCIPAL 
is going to stop his 





fingernail biting 


ernails and barking at the office boy — this man is just 
what the doctor would order to settle your nerves. 


He’s the kind of man who creates advertising you 
wouldn’t mind calling your own. He writes copy that 
goes out of its way to get readers—and knows a good 
deal more about type and layout than most copy men 
you've met. What’s more, he’s O.K. for contact. 


Good enough to be a big man in a small outfit — but 
he wants to work under a top-notch man in a leading 
agency. He is 25; now with a 4-A agency, in an executive 
position he has filled for the past three years. He wants 
to change because he knows that transplanting will 
speed up his growth. Write “Y,” Box 36, Printers’ Ink. 


a. a A Bn Be Bm > > Bp i Bn. i. Bp 4 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


—by a prominent textile concern do- 
ing a nation-wide business with the 
decorating trade. Location Cleveland. 

Exceptional opportunity for a man 
with a successful managerial record in 
an allied field who employs modern 
methods of market research and sales 
analysis and who can secure complete 
organization co-operation with his plans. 

Write fully, including past and present 
connections and earnings. Suite 1916, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



















































Light, airy, highly desirable 
space in new, first-class com- 
mercial building in financial 
district at 130 Cedar St. 
About 500 sq. ft. available. 
Favorable for advertising 
specialist or printing broker. 
Apply Court Press, 47 West St. 
Phone, Bowling Green 9-2822. 











ROLAND COLE 


Sales Counsel 


370 Lexington Ave. New York 


Telephone: LExington 2-3020 








Net Paid Circulation 


now 22,814 


Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; quar- 
ter page, $33.75; one inch, 
minimum, $10.50. Classified, 
75 cents a line, minimum 
order, $3.75. 
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Now I am in business Simonizing 
polishing and cleaning automobiles, 
My thirty years of always cleaning 
assures you of good work. At your 


service! 
Charleston, S. C. Ford, L.LC 
1901-1902 1913-1924" 


Today 


in Business 
* * * 

For some years, the automobile 
industry has been talking aboy 
rear-driven cars. The point has 
been made—with what accuracy the 
Schoolmaster is not prepared to 
say—that the real reason motors 
are placed in the front of auto. 
mobiles is that that is where the 
horse used to be. 

Some engineers have advanced 
technical arguments favoring the 
rear-driven car. These the School- 
master, not being an engineer, is 
unable to follow. However, those 
who are partial to the idea and 
who talk the user’s language claim 
that the rear-driven car means the 
abolition of heat, noise and fumes 
from the passenger compartment. 
Other advantages are supposed to 
be a lower floor level, roomier 
body, better vision for the driver, 
and finally, the possibility of 
stream-lining automobiles, some- 
thing that is receiving considera- 
tion right now in connection with 
present models. 

Now a syndicate of automobile 
men is building five experimental 
cars that will have the motor 
where the tail light is now located. 
These experimental models will 
be given exhaustive tests and if 
they perform properly that old 
catch-line about putting the horse 
in back of the buggy may have to 
be revised. 


Rex Cole Advances 
H. J. Lance 





Harold J. Lance, of Rex Cole, Inc., 
New York distributor of General Elec- 
tric refrigerators, has been placed in 
charge of a newly created accessory 
sales division. 


J. T. MacMurchy Advanced 
by Modern Magazines 


James T. MacMurchy, a member of 
the advertising staff, at Chicago, of 
Modern Magazines, has been advanced 
to the position of Western advertising 
manager. 
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Becomes Semi-Monthly a 
The Farmer's Advocate and Home I he Building 
Magazine, Lon , Ont., will be changed | a 
) weekly publication to a semi- A h 
joe begin: ning with its May issue. | ut ority 
The last weekly issue of this publication, 
which will appear nereafter on the first in the community is the lumber 
and fifteenth of each month, will be dealer. It is to him builders 
dated April 23. come for advice regarding which 
meme materials to use. The way to 
. , . get his co-operation on your 
Combines with Rhodes & ~ . to tell him its merits 
oe ° an profit-possibilities through 
Leisenring the paper he reads regularly— the 
The Eastern office of the W. Boyce 
Company has combined with 4 New 
York office of the Rhodes & Leisenring 
Company. Under the reorganization the 
company will be known as the Rhodes, 
Weed, Stilwill, Leisenring Company. CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A. B.C. 
Buys “Bridle & Golfer” 
The Bridle & Golfer, Detroit, a 
monthly magazine devoted to sports and ——— inca eepitiatesiniemiaitasineibaeatiieenatiriaiie 





social activities, has been purchased by 
a company headed by H. B. Raymond, 
formerly advertising and sales manager 
of L. B. King & Company, of that city. 
The new editor of the publication is CONDITIONS FORCE US 
Harvey J. Klemmer. to release man who made good with us 
Thorough knowledge paper, printing and 
engravings. Clever at copy. Experienced in 
R. K. Hier Joins $ yracuse | contact work. Three years out of college. 
He desires position as advertising man- 
Typesetting ager or assistant, or would make good in 


Robert K. Hier, formerly assistant art | large agency. 
lirector of Barlow, Feeley & Richmond, New York or Connecticut location. 
Inc., Syracuse advertising agency, has | Address “B,” Box 39, Printers’ Ink. 
joined the Syracuse Typesetting Com- 
pany, Inc., also of that city, where he 


will institute a layout service. 





wneed if 


The radio station is looking for logical oo 
pects constantly . ... and another question 
is “who is the man to see.” The new Standard 
Register out this month will list over 9000 
National Advertisers . ... and it gives the 
names of the men at the wheel. Every Radio 
Station should inquire about this service! 


Send for this NATIONAL REGISTER 
descriptive PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Classified Advertisements 





each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED —A NATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE for live semi-weekly and 
a monthly farm magazine. Address the 
Northwestern Farmer and Rancher, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 


PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVE in 
Philadelphia territory can take on one 
or two more high grade trade publica- 
tions. Will give good service. Reply 
Box 708, Printers’ Ink. 











Eastern Advertising Representative 
for Catholic institutional journal appeal- 
ing to and now carrying best national ac- 
counts. Commission basis. Responsibility 
of representative primary importance. 
Box 717, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


PUBLISHER’S REPRE3ENTATIVE 

Rapidly growing mid-western medical mag- 
azine desires Chicago, New York and St. 
Louis advertising representation. Prefer 
some individual or firm now handling 
strictly ethical accounts. Please address 
with qualification Box 709, Printers’ Ink. 
Representative Wanted—Growing Out- 
door trade publication desires represen- 
tation in middle west and on Pacific 
coast. Acquaintance with poultry feed, 
equipment and sporting goods advertisers 
desirable. No objection to handling non- 
competing publications. Attractive ar- 
rangement. State fully present and past 
connections. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

















General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers. Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 
ries, clerical. All interviews by Elizabeth 
Muncy, for 10 years in charge of employ- 
ment bureau of AAAA. 

280 Madison Ave., New York City 





CAledonia 5-2611 








@ How to Better Yourself % 


@ How te consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with “C & H”’ and other 44 
Attractive opportunities listed daily. Inter 
views 9-1 Vocational Bureau, Inc 


M. 
105 W. 40th St., N. ¥. C. PEna 6-5389 





HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Executive woman secretary 
to art director. One who can handle de. 
tail, good taste and judgment, Pleasing 
personality and especially tactful in deal- 
ing with artists and clients. Give full de. 
tails in your application. Box 712, P. I 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT, Provi- 
dence. Only young woman experienced 
in highest type department, specialty or 
home furnishing store considered. Give 
age, experience, samples of work, salary 
expected. Box 711, Printers’ Ink. 





A Nationally Known rotogravure print- 
ing organization requires several direct 
mail salesmen. The men we want show 
be in their early thirties, Christian, and 
have proven sales records. Must be un- 
usually aggressive, and have the ability 
to create and sell direct mail campaigns. 
Weekly drawing account against commis- 
sion. Income limited only by your own 
ability. Box 719, Printers’ ink, 


Advertising Executive—a large corpora- 
tion in Baltimore desires the services of 
an advertising executive to administer the 
work of its advertising and publicity de- 
partment in order to perform the re 
quired supervisory functions. Experience 
in preparing copy for newspapers, book 
lets, etc., and a thorough knowledge of 
illustrations, engraving and printing are 





necessary. Please state experience, age 
and salary desired. Box 723, P. L 
MISCELLANEOUS 





SCIENCE AND ADVERTISING 
Ten years’ experience in writing copy ap 
plying Science to Advertising by teacher 
and lecturer on Modern Science. Will sub- 
mit copy for your problems. Box 726, P.I 





OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 
The publisher of a monthly magazine de- 
sires to rent space to the representative 
of a publisher in office located in 
Graybar Building, New York City. Offer 
includes excellent location, desk with 
ample space, telephone, stenographic - 
vices. Rent reasonable. Box 713, P. I 
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Apr. 23, ! 
WATIONALLY KNOWN VAUDE- 


VILLE AUTHOR WRITES RADIO 
CONTINUITY that packs real laughs. 
ioe Madison, 465 South Detroit St., 
Los Angeles California. 


POSITIONS WANTED © 


Salesman and Salesmanager seeks live 
advertising window display service for 











western coast with opportunity to earn 

over $6,000. Drawing account or full com- 

mission on rated business. Box 705, P. I. 
ARTIST 

Layouts, lettering, rough sketches. Ten 

years’ experience. Would like connection 

‘Advertising Agency. Full x72, B. ; 


reproduction processes. Box 722 


SALARY No OBJECT 











Young advertising man having valuable 
experience with Metropolitan newspaper, 
is eager to connect and grow with Prk 
gressive agency. _Box 716, F 716, Printers’ 

For part time or office space arrange- 
ment. Layouts—finished, figures, posters. 
Box 707, Printers’ Ink. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Ten years with magazines of large circu- 
lation. Handling both subscription and 
newsstand departments. Box 703, P. I. 


ALL-AROUND ADVERTISING MAN 
9 years’ copy, layout, production. Direct 
mail, newspaper, agency. Creative—pro- 
ductive — dependable— used to _responsi- 
bility. Single, 28. Box 721, 1. 


ARTIST, Al 


all around, in color and black 
wishes connections with repu- 
Box 720, P. I. 


Junior Executive—Age 29 years, Irish, 
college graduate, with 8 years’ newspaper 
and radio adv. experience desires connec- 
tion with newspaper representative or live 
concern. References furnished. Can go 
anywhere. Box 710, P. I. Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Fifteen years’ agency, publication, direct- 
mail, advertising manager experience; 
worked with salesmen and secured direct 
results Testimonials to prove worth. 
Box 714, Printers’ Ink. 











Freelance, 
and white. 
table establishments. 











Art Director’s Assistant. Capable 
visualizer with a practical knowl- 
edge of Production, Art and En- 
graving. Agency and Publication 
experience. Box 725, P. I. 


PROMOTION WOMAN 


Young woman, under thirty, eight years’ 
experience in publicity, promotion and 
editorial fields, available after May Ist. 
Writes good copy. Understands market- 
ing problems in women’s fields. Famil- 
iar with printing, art work and produc- 
tion. New York City. Free to travel. 
Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN seeks great- 
er opportunity. Chicago territory. Experi- 
enced in newspaper, general magazine and 
business paper selling. Now employed. 
Earned $5,500 last twelve months at be- 
low average sales cost. Gentile, college 
graduate. Box 715, P. I. Chicago Office. 


First Class Building Man 


Artist 10 years, designer, retouching, lay- 
outs, photo-engraving, litho experience. 
Young, married, employed at present, but 
ready to make a change, will go any- 
where. Box 704, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Young woman with publishing experience. 
Exceptional education. Speedy stenog- 
rapher. Proof critic. Energetic, tactful. 
Invaluable to busy editor or agency 
executive. Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT RESULTS? 

I’ve been through the advertising profes- 
sion from copy to selling. 10 years’ ex- 
perience as part owner of agency—with 
elect. manufacturer—water heater com- 
pany—publishers’ assistant—all doing a 
national business. Would make valuable 
advertising and sales promotion manager. 
Age 31, single, will locate anywhere. 
Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Salesman 
successful record of twenty years, mar- 
ried, age 40, Christian, pleasing person- 
ality, organizer and leader, desires to 
locate permanently. Newspaper, trade, 
farm or publisher’s representative. Know 
national and local. an go anywhere. 
Best reference. 

“We can recommend him as a valuable 
asset to any newspaper organization.” 

“His understanding of advertising is 
most complete and he has real ability 
for constructive selling.” (“* ”) com- 
ments from previous employers. INTER- 

STED? wire or write, A. F. White, 
1104 North Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The 
Weekly holding seven to nine 
copies is $1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly holding six copies $2.00, 
postpaid. These binders are an at- 
tractive addition to any desk or 
library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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NOT A MAN 
LOST HIS JOB 





ss Now that we're over the hump; 
be! now that old Lugubrious Blue is 
a shoved off the bench by Smiley 
Glad—and business in general is 
le good again— 
ts We thank you loyal customers 
lof who kept us so busy during the so- 
called sag days that not a one of 
vn our men had to be amputated from 
o the payroll. Instead, we have had 
lof to increase our working force. 
Small wonder our shop lads 
bay are so loyal— 
bof Small wonder the traces of 
bof production pull evenly and tight. 
There is a profitable moral 
a here for the reader of these lines 
ve who does not already know “the 
je} personality of America’s finest 
lf engraving plant.” 
lef 





COLLINS & ALEXANDER, Inc. 
65 E. South Water Street in Chicago 
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q@ magazine and 


newspaper publishers 
last year placed more 
advertising in the Chicago 


Tribune than in all 
other Chicago newspapers 


VINBINE a 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














Average Net Paid Circulation, March, 1931: 
in exces s of 805,000 Daily; more 
than 1,070,000 Sunday 




















